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Millions of war-stricken civilians in desperate need of food. 
Critical shortage of ships for carrying it to them. . . . Faced 
with this problem, the Army Quartermaster Corps called on 
Pillsbury’s Research and War Supply Departments to help 
levise some new soup mixes—appetizing, nourishing, satisfy- 
ng, yet requiring a minimum of shipping space. 

Pillsbury chemists, nutritionists, and production experts set 
to work. Day and night, research and experimentation went on. 
Baffling technical difficulties were overcome. Two new dry 
soup blends were perfected—bean and pea. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
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Soup production line at the historic Pillsbury A Mill 
in Minneapolis. The mix is packed in tins and in 
cartons that carry instructions in 9 languages for 
| a LL 


For over a year and a half these mixes have been coming off 
the production lines. As this is written, the amount delivered 
and on order is sufficient for 124,832,000 bowls of hearty soup. 
Much of it has gone to feed American soldiers overseas; even 
more, to bring back health and hope to starving civilians in 
liberated areas. 

We're proud that Pillsbury skill and facilities, developed for 
peacetime service to the American people and the American 
baking industry, have met so ably the exacting demands of 
war... in the 1940’s as in 1898 and 1917-18. 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS — 








TOMORROW YOU WILL REAP 
THE REWARD FOR PLANNING 
YOU DO TODAY 





The urgent necessity to make your 


feed and flour mills efficient faces 


you today. 


Improve your product, lower your 
cost, lessen your labor hazard, pre- 


pare for the competition of to- 


morrow. 


Our experience in planning and 


building will help you. 


= JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. = 


Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade — 


—_—— 1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ——— 
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The baking of ISMERTA bread 


for your bakery customers day 
after day and year after year 
builds for you an inventory of 
good will in your community. 
It is a back-log of quality repu- 
tation that makes it easier to 
do business, just as ISMERTA 


makes it so much easier to bake 


good bread. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
' MILLING COMPANY 


~o Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Member: 
Salina Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’! Assn. 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING WHEAT MAP 


This map indicates the percentage of wheat of good, 
acceptable varieties raised in the portion of Kan- 
sas where Eberhardt & Simpson originates wheat. 









Figures used in map taken from a 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n. 
map with data furnished by U.S.D.A. 
and Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, June 23, 1944, 













@ Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. originates its wheat 


Black dots indicate loca- 
Percentage shown 


from the area indicated above. 
tion of our own country elevators. 
in the counties is the amount of good, acceptable milling 
and baking wheats indicated in a government survey 
reported June 23, 1944. Very little change has been 
made since that date. 


This proves that our territory grows the approved 
varieties. Milling and baking tests substantiate this. 

We haye no terminal elevator. All the wheat we sell 
is strictly country run virgin wheat. We sell on Kansas 


Official Grades and Destination Good Mill Weights. 


VIRGIN WHEAT DIRECT FROM 
ON YOUR OWN WEIGHTS. 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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Highest Quality Spring 


Wheat and Rye 






Seats 0 


Flours 
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Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 


Mills: St. Paul 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Arcner-Danie.s~Mipiann Comer 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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Look at em grow 


Your manufactured feeds are making a big differ- 
ence in the lives of porkers. They’re tipping the 
scales at the 200-lb. mark in just about half the time 
it used to take, all because of the mineral-vitamin- 
protein concentrates that supplement their corn. 


There are performance advantages in Bemis Bags, 
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too. Feed users look upon well-made bags as a sign 
of quality feed. You’ll appreciate the extra strength 
and uniformity of Bemis Bags in these days when 
quality products are so hard to obtain. And you’ll 
find the 24 Bemis factories a versatile, reliable source 


of supply, even under difficult wartime conditions. 

















BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Offices: Baltimore + Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo + Charlotte 


Chicago + Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell - Houston 
Indianapolis + Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville 
Memphis + Minneapolis * Mobile « New Orleans - New 
York City + Norfolk » Oklahoma City * Omaha ° Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis * Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle + Wichita + 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 


Wilmington, Calif. 


1858 
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Accepts Your Test 


A flour consumer—either baker or 
housewife—cannot expect, except in 
rare instances, to be informed regard- 
ing the intricacies of modern flour pro- 
duction, but base their judgment of the 
quality of the product upon the results 
it gives them in the consumptive uses 
to which it is put, which after all is 
the final test. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR has always ac- 
cepted this test and been willing to 
rest the judgment of its quality upon 
it. No product can be superior to the 
raw material from which it is pro- 
duced. Flours milled from composite 
wheat types drawn from territories 
having widely varied soil and climatic 
conditions must of necessity reflect such 
in a composite quality. We claim for 
SAPPHIRE FLOUR that it is distinc- 
tive in quality because the wheat from 
which it is produced is distinctive. 


























Claims for any product are meaning- 
less unless they can be fully substan- 
tiated by successful use in the hands 
of the ultimate consumer. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Offices 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





We have contributed) 
to the 
American Bakers’ 

Foundation 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


*. 


Among these three fine flours is the 


particular one that suits you. You 
talk with us about your flour needs, 
and permit us to talk with you about 
these flours. Together we will quick- 


ly find the one. 
xe 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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| Milling Wheat | 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 
who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 


oe Nr. BS 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 100s 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 














Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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HE first real get-together of 
7 the nations of the world in a 

working group to do a definite 
down-to-earth international job on 
bringing the third freedom into op- 
eration will be in the form of an 
organization directed to the benefit 


IL 
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For a Better- Fed World 


REPRINTED FROM CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


people are improperly nourished. This 
means that many of those who pro- 
duce the food do not get enough of 
the foods they need for proper health. 
In building up the standards of liv- 
ing of those who raise the food they 
are brought closer to getting a better 
share of the world’s goods than they 
have ever been able to obtain, in re- 
turn for their tremendous contribu- 
tions made for the survival of all 
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of food consumers and _ producers. 
Not only the consumers and produc- 
ers of this country but consumers 
and producers throughout the world. 

While world statesmen are still in 
the throes of putting together a po- 
litical framework upon which to erect 
a world security structure in which 
we can live and work in peace, the 
United Nations’ Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization has already taken 
shape. It is concerned not with the 
statesmien’s terms of peace but rather 
with helping to establish conditions 
that n make peace. It proposes 
to work toward the improvement of 
the dicts of the people of the world 
and raising standards of living of 
those who produce the food. Its 
forces are launching a direct attack 
against that arch enemy of peace 
and lit hunger. 

The organization, recently reported 
on favorably by the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, grew out of 
a meeting which was the first world 
peace conference of this war—the 
United Nations’ Food and Agriculture 
meeting held in Hot Springs, Va., in 
May of 1943. 

Accepted by 20 Nations 

Today more than 20 nations have 
accepted the constitution of the or- 
ganization. Acceptance by the Unit- 
ed States is expected soon. 

As a vanguard of the united forces 
it mo\ on a broad basic scale 
against those breeders of wars—want 
of food and clothing. Two thirds of 
the world’s people never have had, 
in war or in peace, enough to eat of 
the right kinds of food. Hungry peo- 
ple are a menace to a neighborhood 
or to world security. A hungry indi- 
vidual is not inclined to listen to rea- 
son. Nor is a hungry nation. Its 
judgments and decisions are likely to 
be formed out of fear and vindictive- 
ness. Its people are an easy prey 
for dictators who hold up empty 
promises of better living obtained 
by armed aggression. Unable to 
build a strong community that offers 
them contentment hungry nations can 
contribute nothing to the well-being 
of other nations. They cannot build 
and operate industries which can 
help them to a measure of security. 
They are no market for the goods 
of their neighbors no matter how 
badly those goods may be needed. 

» And so quite outside the humanitar- 
» ian considerations, great segments of 
underfed people represent, at their 
Worst, a threat to world security and, 
; at their best, a stagnant economic 
vacuum 
In the past, many philosophers con- 
sidered it a foregone conclusion that 
hunger was the necessary fate of a 
; Sreat part of the human race. Mod- 
fn scientific advancement in the 
| fields ol agriculture, transportation 
and processing now belie this. Sci- 
ence now makes it possible to pro- 
duce ample food for all the people in 
the world. 


The food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation represents a step toward mak- 
Ing this a reality. It is by no means 
an easy task! 

Two thirds of the people in the 
World are engaged in agriculture. At 
the same time two thirds of the 





SOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA, 
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BEST 


people. By improving agriculture’s 
standard of living, wider markets for 
other goods emerge and farmers are 
able to produce still more. 

Although the Food and Agriculture 
Organization is vested with no power 
to coerce or force any nation or in- 
dividual to carry out its programs, 
although it has no authority to buy, 
sell or give food away, it represents 
the first step which must be taken 
if we are to have a better fed world. 
Nothing can be done soundly by in- 
ternational political agreements that 
do not also employ the functions that 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion is designed to perform. 


Broil of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 


for 
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Its objective is to dig out agricul- 
tural and food facts on a world-wide 
scale, bring them together, analyze 
them, interpret them in terms of 
their best use to all concerned, and 
to make them available to member 
nations. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization can recommend nation- 
al and international action but has 
no authority to enforce its recom- 
mendations. Its force lies in its ap- 
peal to the practical reason and con- 
science of people. 

First consider what its reports on 
needs and supplies in different parts 
of the world can mean. Through 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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From The Rich Wheat Fields 
of Oklahoma—= 


HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN E 


From the high altitude, pure 
wheat fields of western Oklahoma 
comes the wheat that makes these 


flours ideal for your bakery. 


Strength, uniformity, excellent 
gluten characteristics — all these 
help our expert millers turn this 
priceless raw material into your 


ideal bakery flour. 
One try will convince. 
E- 
ALVA ROLLER MILLS E 
Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) i 
3 the 
, §6podinter 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 


minim 
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MOUNTING DOMESTIC, FOREIGN 
FOOD NEEDS LEAD TO CAUTION 


Although Approved by Clinton Anderson, Feed Program 
Will Have to Await Corn Crop Evaluation— 
Wheat Allocation Revision Likely 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
the Northwestern Miller 

Washington, D. C.—Despite Sec- 
of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
leyson's firm intention to expand our 
production to meet indicated 
requirements, it now appears that 
ms which already have been 
publicly endorsed, such as a feed 
whe program, will have to be held 
in abeyance until the size of the corn 
crop can be evaluated in terms of 
anil feed potential. 

Mounting demands for food and 
feed grains in Europe, coupled with 
the orst crop conditions on that 
continent since the war _ started, 
pre e to create heavier than ex- 
pected drains upon domestic grain 
supplies 

A ugh Mr. Anderson has given 
proval of the feed industry 
request for a feed wheat pro- 
‘al ind a special industry group 
iferred with United States De- 
nt of Agriculture officials con- 
the mechanics of this opera- 
tion is expected there will be some 
before its inauguration. Pol- 
icy cials close to the secretary say 
that it now appears that the total 
feed leat program will have to be 
held to 250,000,000 bus and indicate 
that the earlier tentative wheat allo- 
program may have to be re- 
light of more recent de- 
vel nts. 

Uncertainty over the immediate 
s largely the delaying factor 
in making a feed wheat announce- 
met it is believed. One USDA 
nan said that the mechanics 
of t program, as recommended by 


Vist n 


the ed Industry Council, which 
wou put subsidy payments on a 
ust sis, had much to recommend 
it, | it had the important objec- 
tion that it took control over total 
wh use out of the hands of the 
gove nent. The council recom- 
mended that processors buy open 
mat wheat and submit certifica- 
tion use for payment when the 


was put into feed. In the face 
of the huge transportation problem 
involved, it is admitted that the feed 
industry probably could more satis- 
factorily put wheat into position than 
h Commodity Credit Corp. pur- 
chase and resale. 

W more accurate news of lib- 
erat European requirements being 
received and the uncertainty sur- 
rounding conditions in central Europe 
there is a rising feeling that wheat 
Supplies will be no more than ade- 
quate to meet basic needs every- 
whe In some of the southeastern 

ean countries there is some re- 
ent at any attempt to feed 
onquered countries, but it is 

d out that even an elemental 

in economy cannot be started 
ss the people have food. Un- 
alistie objections to providing a 
Minimum diet for the conquered 
countries may cause some delay in 


Eu 
sent 
the 
pol 
Ger: 
unle 
real 
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getting food into the military zones 
and the responsibility of each of the 
three occupying nations has been de- 
termined. It has not been learned 
as yet how the occupying forces will 
divide the responsibility. 

Last week, the report of tentative 
allocations of United States wheat 
supplies among various’ claimant 
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Delay in Feed Wheat Program Likely 





agencies established a feed wheat 
category ranging from a minimum 
of 250,000,000 bus up to a possible 
maximum of 500,000,000 bus, “if cir- 
cumstances permit.’’ Export require- 
ments as wheat were set at 215,000,- 
000 bus, with another 48,000,000 bus 
in the form of flour. Industrial al- 
cohol requirements were calculated 
to require 100,000,000 bus, and the 
regular milling uses would consume 
500,000,000 bus. Even with the mini- 
mum feed wheat figure, these alloca- 
tions would pretty well account for 
the billion-bushel-plus crop in pros- 
pect for this year, and using the max- 
imum feed wheat possibility, the to- 
tal usage would cut deeply into the 
protective carry-over, if all of the 
other claimants made full use of 
their allocations. 





Adequate Warning to Millers 
of Subsidy End Is Anticipated 


Washington, D. C.—Elimination of 
subsidy payments on several major 
food commodities including wheat, 
butter and meats, while a desired 
goal of industry and an announced 
aim of Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson, is seen by observers here as 
a possiblity next year. In this as- 
sertion it has been learned that Office 
of Price Administration and United 
States Department of Agriculture are 
in complete agreement and no steps 


to lift any of these subsidies are 
seen as possibilities this year. 
One responsible OPA food price 


official stated that the so-called roll- 
back subsidies on meat and butter 
would be the first to be removed, and 
these actions would be taken gradu- 
ally as the cost of living index de- 
clined, thereby permitting slow price 
advances for the now subsidized prod- 
ucts. As things now stand the hold- 


the-line order is the keystone of ad- 
ministration price policy. 

Government officials are now pre- 
paring the ground for an expected 
fight next year and hope to have 
started a curtailment of subsidy funds 
use. It is the consensus here now 
that no drastic action is imminent 
and that adequate warning will be 
given to such industries as the flour 
millers before any move is taken. 


Reduction Plan 

Officials who point to the reaf- 
firmation of the hold-the-line order 
say that little change can be ex- 
pected before 1946 and that when 
subsidy reductions can be made this 
approximate procedure will be fol- 
lowed: If, during the spring of 1946, 
a marked drop in the price level of 
fresh fruits and vegetables should 
10.) 


(Continued on page 


Flour Not On List 
For Unlimited 
Middle East Export 


Washington, D. C.—The Foreign 
Economic Administration has amend- 
ed its licensing procedure for a long 
list of products that may be ex- 
ported to the Middle East under un- 
limited general license. Flour is 
not included in the list. 

A long list of prepared cereal foods 
is included, however. The entire vol- 
ume of exports of these products 
would hardly equal the flour volume 
that would be involved in minimum 
orders to the Middle East countries. 

While private trade is interested 
in restoring its contacts with flour 
buyers in the area involved as soon 
as possible, it is foreseen now that 
a shortage of shipping space will act 
as an obstacle for some months to 
come. 

New unlimited license controls to 
the Middle East are announced in 
Export Bulletin 261 issued by FEA. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAILROAD SUED FOR LOSS 
DUE TO DAMAGED GRAIN 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The question 
of whether a railroad is responsible 
for damage to grain in transit, and 
caused by alleged delay in delivery, 
is the basis for a suit filed by the 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Co. 
of Cottonwood, Minn., against the 
Great Northern road. Three carloads 
of corn were shipped by the plaintiffs 
last November to Pillsbury Miaills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. The grain heated, 
and a loss of $2,208.38 resulted. The 
shippers claim that the loss was due 
to tardy delivery. 











UNRRA Takes Over 75,000,000 Lbs 
Green Dot Flour; Ladings Revised 


Washington, D. C.—Investigations 
which are being made to effect cer- 


tain economies in the use of foods 
reveal, among other things, that it 


appears the army has seriously over- 
bought flour for Europe. It has been 
learned from officials of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration that that agency will 
take over from army stocks approxi- 
mately 75,000,000 lbs of green dot 
flour for relief feeding purposes in 
UNRRA countries. 

That this switch of flour supplies 
already is under way is evidenced by 
wholesale changes in army shipping 
instructions given to mills in both 
the Southwest and the Northwest 
the past week. The army is calling 
in bills of lading on innumerable or- 
ders, 50 pounders in particular, and 
preparing to divert them to other 
ports than originally specified. Some 
of the diversions are being made to 
gulf and western ports for. move- 
ment to the Pacific, but there are 
many other switches, also. 


UNRRA officials state that its 
wheat requirements have mounted 
steadily and promise to attain a total 
monthly demand of 6,000,000 bus and 
may exceed that figure if famine 
and distress are to be avoided in 
southeastern Europe this winter. 
UNRRA intends to move its pur- 
chases of army flour in September 
if arrangements can be effected. This 
transfer probably will take UNRRA 
out of the flour market until the 
fourth quarter, it was said. 

When the army withdraws from 
liberated Europe—including France, 
Belgium and Holland—at the end of 
August or early September, substan- 
tial demands for cereals will con- 
tinue in the form of national pro- 
grams and demands in the military 
occupation zone of conquered Ger- 
many. Whether these national pro- 
grams will be met in the form of 
flour or wheat remains to be decided, 
with indications that flour may hold 
the ascendancy for some months to 
come. 


Both UNRRA and foreign national 
programs would prefer to ship wheat 
instead of flour to obtain the by- 
product middlings, but internal trans- 
port is in a wretched condition and 
coal supplies on the continent are 
believed to be utterly inadequate to 
meet processing and heating de- 
mands. 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior Department, has announced 
that 6,000,000 tons of coal will be 
moved to Europe, which provides an 
index of the severity of conditions 
in Europe. 

Conditions in Germany confirm the 
worst fears concerning that nation, 
according to returned travelers who 
have visited that area. Coal produc- 
tion is stagnant and the internal 
economy is “on the rocks,” accord- 
ing to these observers, and the .civil- 
ian population can only _ survive 
through relief efforts of military 
commands in the three occupied 
UNRRA responsibilities with- 
involve 


zones. 
in the conquered territory 
only displaced persons. 
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Flour Distributors 
of Chicago Adopt 
New Constitution 


Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors adopted a 
new constitution and by-laws at a 
luncheon meeting held July 20. These 
changes had been in the making for 
nearly a year, and give to the flour 
distributors articles of organization 
that are more in line with present 
conditions. 

The committee, headed by R. E. 
Bemmels of Bemmels-Vaughan, 
worked hard to prepare the new con- 
stitution, and a rising vote of thanks 
was extended to its members. Other 
members of the committee were: N. 
G. Anderson, Bay State Milling Co; 
A. Dombrowski, Chicago Flour Co; 
A. L. Ingram, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and Fred Larsen, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co. 

R. T. Risley, Bakers’ Helper, was 
voted in as an allied member. The 
committee in charge of the recent 
golf tournament and outing made a 
financial report, showing a balance 
of $52. 

President N. G. Anderson an- 
nounced that the next meeting would 
be held in September, when officers 
and directors will be elected. 
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MILLFEEDS, DISTILLERS’ 
GRAINS HEAD FEED GAINS 


Feedstuffs production for the first 
eight months of the 1944-45 season 
was 3% larger than last year, with 
the largest increases in wheat mill- 
feeds and distillers’ dried grains, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports. Production of grain 
by-product feeds, oilseed cakes and 
meals, and alfalfa meal, October 
through May, amounted to 10,220,000 
tons this season, compared with 9,- 
902,000 tons for the same months 
last season. 

Wheat millfeed output increased 
nearly 7% and amounted to 3,978,000 
tons. Production of distillers’ dried 
grains increased 50% and amounted 
to 427,000 tons. The outturn of brew- 
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ers’ dried grains totaled 134,000 tons, 
or about the same as during the cor- 
responding period a year earlier. 
Gluten feed and meal output was 
about 7% over last season and to- 
taled 622,000 tons. 

Alfalfa meal grindings amounted 
to 441,000 tons, October through May 
this season, compared with 375,000 
tons for the same months of 1943-44. 

Increases in the output of cotton- 
seed and soybean cakes and meals 
were not enough to offset a 50% drop 
in linseed meal. Production of oil- 
seed cakes and meals amounted to 
4,495,000 tons for the first eight 
months of the current feeding sea- 
son, compared with 4,685,000 tons for 
the same months last year. Produc- 
tion of cottonseed cake and meal, 
October through May, amounted to 
1,635,000 tons, soybean cake and 
meal 2,437,000 tons, linseed cake and 
meal 324,000 tons, peanut cake and 
meal 69,000 tons, and copra cake and 
meal 30,000 tons. 

These outturns compare with the 
following figures for the correspond- 
ing months last season: cottonseed 
cake and meal 1,488,000 tons, soy- 
bean meal 2,409,000, linseed meal 
680,000, peanut meal 84,000 and 
copra meal 24,000 tons. 
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OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


Minneapolis, Minn.—At the annual 
meeting of the Atkinson Milling Co. 
in Minneapolis last week all officers 
were re-elected, as follows: Frederick 
M. Atkinson, now serving with the 
navy, president; Mrs. Frederick G. 
Atkinson, vice president; C. T. Van- 
denover, vice president; Martin W. 
Nelson, treasurer and general man- 
ager, and Logan P. Johnson, secre- 
tary. O. I. Romfo, traffic manager, 
was added to the board. Other board 
members are T. J. Whalen and A. 
E. Dornbach. 
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ATTEND WINONA OUTING 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A group of 
about 50 spring wheat millers, grain 
and allied tradesmen journeyed to 
Winona, Minn., July 18, for the an- 
nual golf tournament sponsored by 
Frank J. Allen, vice president of 
Bay State Milling Co. Visitors in- 
cluded Herman Steen, secretary Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, and 
Harry C. Lautensack, president of 

















Fourth Quarter Alcohol Needs 
of WPB Cut to 50% of Output 


Washington, D. C.—On the basis 
of the current outlook, the War Pro- 
duction Board has announced that 
only 50% of the industrial alcohol 
production will be required starting 
with the fourth quarter of this year. 
This news was forthcoming with an 
announcement that during August 
and September, only 70% of the in- 
dustrial alcohol production would be 
required. 

Simultaneously, the United States 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that during the month of 
August 2,500,000 bus of grain will 
be made available for a beverage 
distilling holiday. Beverage distil- 
lers will be permitted six days’ free 
distilling time during August, the 
WPB stated. No corn will be au- 
thorized for beverage distillation in 
that: period or until the feed demand 
situation has been considerably im- 
proved. During the six-day August 
beverage holiday, distillers; will be 
permitted to use 2,000,000 bus of 
wheat, 250,000 bus of rye and 250,000 
bus of barley or malt. 


During the fourth quarter of this 
year, distillers will be asked to con- 
tract with the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration to deliver alcohol during 
that quarter. If this recommenda- 
tion proves feasible, it is expected 
that control over those registered 
under M69 will be dropped. The de- 
cision on voluntary contractual re- 
lations between the distillers and the 
DSC will depend upon decisions made 
at the next session of the Industrial 
Alcohol Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee with the WPB on August 29. 

On July 1, 1945, the stockpile of 
industrial alcohol amounted to 85,- 
600,000 gals. The WPB has submit- 
ted the following revised compara- 
tive statement of industrial alcohol 
requirements for 1945 from its June 
estimate: direct military and lend- 
lease, 52,000,000 gals, against 62,000,- 
000; synthetic rubber, 292,000,000, 
against 259,000,000; indirect military 
and civilian, 168,000,000, against 
171,000,000; anti-freeze, 36,000,000, 
against 36,000,000; total, 548,000,000, 
against 528,000,000. 


the eastern division and vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., Buffalo. 
At dinner Willis C. Helm of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. was presented 
with the four matched woods which 
his miller friends promised him last 
fall when he observed his 50th anni- 
versary in the milling business. 
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GENERAL MILLS’ MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—Ralph S. Her- 
man, Buffalo, N. Y., vice president of 
the Eastern Division of General Mills, 
Inc., and Harry H. Raeder, of the 
sales department of the same divi- 
sion, held a sales meeting with the 
New York flour and feed division of 
the company at the Hotel Lexington 
in this city on July 18. Similar meet- 
ings are being held in all of the mill’s 
eastern offices. 
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WAR BOND DRIVE 
* * * 
Line Elevator Operators En- 


courage Farmers to Buy 
Bonds as They Sell Wheat 


Kansas City, Mo.—At a _ recent 
meeting of the grain interests in 
Kansas City held at the Hotel Phil- 
lips with Walter J. Daly, who is in 
charge of information of the agri- 
cultural section of the treasury de- 
partment, Washington, D. C., and 
John Luft, who is in charge of farm 
sale of war bonds for Kansas, the 
following men were elected to be 
the country elevator war bond com- 
mittee: J. S. Hart, J. B. Mitchell and 
Harry E. Witham. 

This committee contacted all the 
line elevators and asked them how 
many of their stations would co- 
operate in having their local man- 
agers assist in the war bond drive 
by contacting farmers as they bring 
in wheat. 

The purpose is to sell more war 
bonds. As the farmers sell the bum- 
per crop of wheat that is coming in 
now, they can use this cash as a 
future asset by buying war bonds 
and putting them away for times 
when the prices may not be so good. 

Following is a list of elevators 
which already are co-operating: Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Equity Union Grain 
Co., Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain 
Co., E. H. Sullivan Grain Co., E. L. 
Rickel Grain Co., Fuller Grain Co., 
Bates Grain Co., William J. McNeil 
Grain Co., The Kansas Elevator Co., 
Farmers Union Jobbing Association 
and Continental Grain Co. 

Three of these line elevators are 

offering prizes to their elevator man- 
agers for the purpose of spurring on 
the campaign. 
- In most instances the manager of 
the local elevators will take the ap- 
plications and turn them over to the 
local bank to complete. Elevators 
will receive their material from the 
treasury department in Washington 
and their applications will be received 
from John Luft, whose state office is 
in the Federal Building at Topeka, 
Kansas. Walter Atzenweiler of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
is assisting in the drive. 
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CONTINENTAL EARNINGS 
SHOW SLIGHT DECLINE 


New York, N. Y.—The Continen- 
tal Baking Co. has announced a net 
income of $1,386,665 for the 26-week 
period ending June 30, which amounts 
to 37c a common share. For the 
same period last year the company’s 
net profit was $1,414,395, or 38c a 
share. 
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CCC Buys Wheat at 
Kansas City Flat 
Price of $1.57 


Kansas City, Mo.—With the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. buying Nos. | 
and 2 hard wheat in store at Kansas 
City at what seems to be a flat price 
basis of $1.57, elevator operators 
July 23 were buying wheat early at 
$1.57% and selling to the CCC, both 
to place on a simple hedge and to 
get the storage rates that apply on 
all government wheat. 

Some grain men are apprehensive 
that with the CCC buying wheat 
again during this crop movement, and 
with an inverse carrying charge mak- 
ing it unattractive to carry ordinary 
wheat unsold, the free supplies of this 


wheat will be narrowed down to 
where another tight situation may 
develop. 


The elevator interests are making 
these sales to the CCC at what 
might appear at first to be an unat- 
tractive basis because of the certain 
hedge it gives them and also because 
of the great quantities of ordinary 
protein wheat which might lose value 
sharply if the movement continues, 
The premium basis of 2c over the 
September future held firm July 23, 
and it was believed that the CCC 
was taking everything offered at 
$1.57. 

The price the CCC is paying for 
wheat does not mean it is support- 
ing the market, W. B. Lathrop, Kan- 
sas City director, said. He miain- 
tained from the outset of the buying 
program that the wheat was being 
bought to fill present and future 
commitments, and that no fixed price 
was being announced. 
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Company Program 
for Veterans 


Announced by GMI 


Minneapolis, Minn. Harry A 
Bullis, president of General Miills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, recently announced 
the major developments in the com- 
pany’s program for its returning 
veterans. 

“The key to our training program 
which has been in progress for some 
months,” he said, “is the knowledge 
on the part of our supervisory per- 
sonnel of policies, procedures, educa- 
tion and training methods, seniority, 
transfers, medical examinations, and 
all other phases which add up to do- 
ing a complete job for the returning 
veteran. 

“Of our 2,824 men who entered 
service, 230 have already been dis- 
charged and 134 of these are !ack 
at work with us. Our experience with 
these men and women reinforces our 
belief that each returning veteran 
must be given individual, personal 
attention, and in such a widespread 
organization as General Mills _ this 
can be accomplished only by having 
our people in the field thoroughly un- 
derstand and appreciate the )rob- 
lems involved and the program we 
have set up.” 

“There is growing concern through- 
out the industry,” said Mr. Bullis, 
“over the four to five-year gap in the 
normal progress and business experl- 
ence of our young men and women, 
due to the time spent in military 
service. A big job for industry is t0 
reduce the effect of the gap and 
compensate for this lost time as much 
as possible by making training pro 
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grams available to the returning 
veterans. 

“General Mills has started a broad 
refresher program for its returning 
veterans to reacquaint them with 
company operations. This program 
will take into consideration the train- 
ing and experience they have had in 
service.” 

It is also the company’s policy 
to offer physical examinations to pro- 
tect veterans against improper place- 
ment which might aggravate service- 
connected disabilities. In addition, 
the company has broadened its re- 
tirement benefits for returning vet- 


erans. Veterans other than those 


previously employed by General 
Mills are already receiving special 
consideration under the company 
pro ‘am. 
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ASH CONTENT HIGH 
IN NEW CROP WHEAT 


Protein Level Is Slightly Lower Than 
1944 Crop Southwest Cereal 
Chemists Report 


Kansas City, Mo.—A_ sufficiently 
1umber of samples of the 1945 
hard winter wheat crop has_ been 
tested by cereal chemists in the 
Southwest to indicate a definite char- 
acteristic or trend of the new crop. 

That characteristic, the chemists 
report, is a high ash content with 
its attendant poor flour yield. The 
high ash content, chemists point out, 
is not due to inefficient milling tech- 
nique; the natural mineral content of 
the endosperm is high. 

The most recent report of the 
Southwest cereal chemists’ crop re- 
porting committee follows: 

“Usually there are one or two or 
perhaps three characteristics which 
differentiate crops. Last year it was 
low protein in comparison with im- 
mediate previous years. Many mills 
experienced difficulty in maintaining 
the protein content of their mill 
mixes and maintaining satisfactory, 
uniform baking quality. 

“This year all indications point to 
a continuation of the protein in mill 
mixes on the approximate level of 
last year, perhaps slightly lower in 
the cases of the mills which had suffi- 
cient old wheat to maintain a high 
level last year, with poor milling 
quality but good baking character- 
istics 

“It has been the experience of mill 


largé 


chemists that wherever wheat of 
relatively high protein has _ been 
found it has, in the majority of cases, 
had high ash. The high ash has been 
found on both short patent flours and 
on straight grades. Experimental 
millers considering .40% ash normal 
on short patent flours have found ash 


running as high as .50% and averag- 
ing 44%, Straight grades have run 
as high as .55% with an average of 
nearly 48%. So far, no matter what 
the extraction of the flour or what 
the yield, the resulting flour has 
been high in ash. On the basis of 
Samples tested so far, reducing per- 
centages will not reduce the ash suf- 
ficiently for mills to meet low ash 
flour specifications. 

“The high ash is not resulting from 


inefficient milling technique. The 
natural mineral content of the endo- 
sperm is high. Neither is the high 


ash reflected in flour color. The flour 
color is superior as is usual with 
new wheat flour when compared 
with flour milled from the tail-end of 
the old crop. 

“The milling quality on a large 
amount of wheat is poor due to low 
test weight and excessive moisture. 
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NARROWER WINTERS PROTEIN PREMIUMS SEEN 


By GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
Kansas State College 


Written Especially for 
The Northwestern Miller 


Firm prices at ceiling limits for 
high protein hard winter wheat and 
strengthening prices for lower pro- 
teins and lower grades are in pros- 
pect during August. Movement of 
prices at Kansas City during the next 
two months probably will be similar 
to movement of prices during the 
corresponding months of the last six 
seasons, except that ceilings will tend 
to limit the amount of advances. 

In each of the years since the war 
began in Europe, wheat prices moved 
upward sharply from early August to 
early October, the average advance 
being llc. The range of prices be- 
tween the top and lower grades will 
tend to become narrower after the 
peak of the harvest movement, as 
prices of the lower grades tend to 
move toward ceiling limits. 

Strengthening of prices of lower 
protein wheats and narrowing of 
spreads may be speeded up by the 
necessity of using wheat for livestock 
feed, and by Commodity Credit Corp. 
purchases in the Southwest. As har- 
vesting progresses northward, the 
firmness which has_ characterized 
spring wheat prices may disappear, 
even though prices of hard winter 
wheats are strengthening. 

In spite of the fact a record crop 
of wheat is being harvested, the 
movement of prices during the next 
two or three months probably will 
be similar to the trend of prices in 
years of small crops. The quantity 
of wheat offered for sale in terminal 
markets during the fall months may 
be inadequate to satisfy the demand, 
as was the situation during part of 
last season. Wheat farmers remem- 
ber the post-harvest movement of 
prices in the last six seasons. So far 
this season farmers have sold freely, 


but once wheat is in the bin or ware- 
house, producers will be reluctant to 
sell at less than ceiling prices. Avail- 
ability of government loans, anticipa- 
tion of renewal of the agreement to 
buy unredeemed loan wheat on May 
first at parity less carrying charges, 
and the desire to defer income until 
the next tax year will discourage sell- 
ing at less than the ceiling. 
Requirements for wheat are ex- 
tremely large and current conditions 
point to the possibility of further in- 
creases in requirements as winter ap- 
proaches. Relief requirements are 
limited by shipping and handling fa- 
cilities. The need of wheat for live- 
stock feeding will be determined 
primarily by the stocks of corn avail- 
able for the 1945-46 feeding season. 
With ceiling and support prices, 
market purchases for relief and live- 
stock feeding and the possibility of 
numerous and frequent rumors about 
an end of the war, it is expected that 





TOLEDO WHEAT MOVEMENT 
WELL UNDER WAY 
* 

Toledo, Ohio.—Movement of new 
wheat to Toledo was well under way 
last week, with receipts gaining in 
volume every day. A liberal propor- 
tion moved on to Buffalo. Quality 
is good, receipts grading No. 2 or bet- 
ter, although some of the grain is 
tough, as might be expected after so 
much rainy weather. 

Country elevators are filling up 
fast and are embarrassed by the short- 
age of cars. Shippers report yields 
of up to 60 bus an acre, with av- 
erages of 40 bus to the acre in large 
sections. 

The opinion has been expressed in 
optimistic quarters that the estimate 
of the crop in Ohio may have to be 
revised upward from the last govern- 
ment figure of 55,688,000 bus. 
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the relationship between cash and 
future prices will be erratic and fail 
to follow a normal or consistent pat- 
tern. 
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Tight Feed Supplies 
to Hold Sorghums, 
Corn at Ceilings 


Ceiling prices for corn and grain 
sorghums, and firm prices for oats 
and barley are in prospect during 
August. Prospects for a crop half-a- 
billion bushels smaller than last year 
and emphasis on increased produc- 
tion of ‘livestock, dairy products, 
poultry and eggs, has resulted in a 
tight feed situation, even though the 
July 1 stocks of corn on farms were 
a third larger than a year ago, and 
the July crop report indicated the 
largest oats crop in recent years. 

Memory of the acute shortage of 
feed in the spring and summer of 
1943 and 1944, plus the desire to ex- 
pand production of hogs and poultry 
will tend to retard the movement of 
grain from farms, especially until the 
size of the 1945 corn crop is known. 
The necessity of using available 
transportation facilities and labor for 
the movement of wheat is another 
influence limiting the movement of 
feed grains. These influences prob- 
ably will result in smaller supplies of 
feed grain in commercial channels 
than would be indicated by the size 
of stocks on farms. 

Fortunately the size of the 1945 
wheat crop points to the possibility 
of again using wheat to supplement 
the feed grain supply. However, 
heavy relief requirements for cereal 
grain indicate that the distribution 
of feed wheat will not be as liberal 
as in previous seasons of feed short- 
age. Cost of feed wheat probably will 
be higher than in previous seasons, 
which will lend strength to market 
prices of feed grains. 





Baking quality is not affected by 
these factors. Baking quality of the 
lower protein wheats, which are also 
low in ash, is very good. Baking 
quality of the higher protein wheats 
which are also high in ash is very 
good. In many instances comments 
on the reports on the lower protein 
wheat state that the wheat shows ex- 
ceptional quality. 

“Dough handling quality is good, 
not sticky or bucky, and the absorp- 
tion tends to run higher than last 
year. The mixing requirements and 
mixing tolerance are normal, the fer- 
mentation requirements are un- 
changed, yeast food in usual amounts 
is required, the bread has excellent 
oven spring and the grain and tex- 
ture is good. 

“Samples of wheat from areas 
where the harvest is still under way 
have yet to be analyzed and included 
in the over-all picture. Next week’s 
report will consider wheats from 
some of these areas as yet unre- 
ported.” 

Low Protein in Nebraska 

Omaha, Neb.—The quality of the 
first wheat of Nebraska’s bumper 
crop is running low in protein and 
high in moisture, according to tests 
on samples from the southeast and 
south central portions of the state. 

The protein content is running 
slightly more than 10% with very 
few samples as high as 12 or 13%. 


Pawnee, a new variety of hard 
red winter wheat, apparently is the 
leading variety in yields. Completed 
harvests show averages of 41 to 52 
bus per acre. 
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Little Tough Wheat 

Hutchinson, Kansas. — Surprisingly 
little wheat arriving on the Hutchin- 
son Board of Trade graded tough in 
spite of the intermittent downpours 
and showers covering nearly all the 
western two thirds of the state. 

Arrival of more wheat from the 
extreme west boosted the volume of 
desirable milling samples shown. More 
wheat ranging from 12 to 14% in 





ACHIEVEMENT “A” 
* * 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
to Receive WFA Award 
on August 2 


The “A” achievement award flag, 
in recognition of the company’s ex- 
cellent record in supplying the army’s 
food requirements, will be presented 
Aug. 2 to the North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator, at Grand Forks. The pres- 
entation, with appropriate ceremo- 
nies, will be made by Maj. Harold 
A. Ornstein of the quartermaster 
depot at Chicago. 





protein is being received than at this 
time last year. 

Yields are running high. A Stan- 
ton county farmer harvested 8,100 
bus from one quarter section for an 
average of 51 bus. 

Protein Down Slightly 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Office of 
Marketing Services reports a protein 
average of 11.17% on 5,349 cars of 
hard winter wheat received on the 
Kansas City market by July 19. 

Previously OMS had reported an 
average of 11.02% on 4,183 cars. 


This protein level compares with 
11.27% on 3,844 cars for the same 
period in 1944. 


High Proteins Very Scarce 
Kansas City, Mo.—Among the big 

receipts of 1,865 cars of wheat July 
23 were many from southern Ne- 
braska and the extremely low pro- 
tein values are continuing in that 
area. Little hope remains that there 
will be any high protein pockets of 
significance in the entire hard win- 
ter wheat belt. 
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BOSTON REPRESENTATIVE 
New York, N. Y.—H. J. Blodgett 

& Co., Boston, Mass., have been 

named New England representatives 

for the Pen Argyl (Pa.) Milling Co., 
manufacturers of buckwheat prod- 
ucts. 
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Farm Wives Join Feed Makers 


in Dress Print Order Protest 


Washington, D. C.—A large num- 


ber of protests have been received 
at War Production Board headquar- 
ters from members of the formula 
feed industry, objecting to the pro- 
visions of Conservation Order M-221 
which froze textile bag manufactur- 
ers’ cut-up of dress print material 
to their use during 1944. 

In addition to the protests from 
feed manufacturers, WPB officials 
report receipt of a flood of com- 
plaints from women identifying them- 
selves as farm wives. The women 
allege that the recent dress print 
curtailment order shuts them off 
from their only source of supply of 
this type of textile. 

WPB officials give no indication 
of a decision to alter their earlier 
decision and have prepared a state- 
ment to the bag companies who 
have filed complaints over the limit- 
ing order. 


These officials say that a number 
of bag companies have also asked 
for permission to use printed cloth 
which is either on hand, in transit, 
or in the process of conversion. These 
bag companies are generally those 
which did not have a printed cloth 
use base in 1944. It is indicated 
that they will be permitted to use 
printed cloth that is included in any 
of the three categories listed above. 

In commenting on the industry 
complaint, WPB points out that the 
bag companies are given a rate ap- 
proximating three times the amount 
they used in 1941 by use of 1944 
as a base year. After all protests 
against the restriction of printed 
cloth use are analyzed, WPB of- 
ficials say, the companies which have 
protested state a willingness to rec- 
ommend a complete ban on printed 
cloth use for making formula feed 
bags. 


— 





26% INCREASE ASKED FOR 
CONTAINER BOARD USERS 


Chicago, Ill.—A request for an in- 
crease of 26% in the amount of con- 
tainer board allotted to prepared 
pancake mix manufacturers has been 
filed with the containers division of 
the War Food Administration by the 
Millers National Federation. 

The request was filed following an 
industry-wide survey that was con- 
ducted by a committee appointed by 
the federation. The survey showed 
container board use by makers of 
prepared pancake and _ buckwheat 
cake mix during the past four years. 
Allocations by the War Production 
Board were figured at 95% of 1944 
use and in many instances this allot- 
ment was insufficient. 

The survey and its blanket appeal 
for relief from Conservation Order 
L-317 make no change in the require- 
ment that each manufacturer file his 
own claim directly with WPB. Un- 
der an amendment, however, a manu- 
facturer may group quotas for all 
foods processed by him. 
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A. & P. ANTITRUST TRIAL 
RECESSED UNTIL SEPT. 17 


Danville, Ill.—Federal Judge Wal- 
ter C. Lindley has recessed the anti- 
trust trial of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. until Sept. 17. 

The recess was granted on the mo- 
tion of W. M. Acton, defense at- 
torney, who also moved for dismissal 
on the grounds that there is no 
evidence to prove an over-all head- 
quarters conspiracy as charged. 

The government has rested its case 
after 58 days in court. A total of 
4,445 exhibits were introduced into 
evidence by the prosecution, creating 
15,000 record pages so far. 

The conspiracy charged by thé gov- 
ernment against 13 corporate and 16 
individual defendants includes al- 
leged buying preferences, price wars, 
price-fixing and “propaganda” by A & 
P’s public relations firm. 











CREAM OF WHEAT EARNINGS 

New York, N. Y.—The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. has announced earnings 
for the quarter ending June 30 
amounting to $91,748, as compared 
with net earnings for the same pe- 
riod last year of $98,985. 





<> 


OPA TO ISSUE RATION 
BOOK 5 DURING DECEMBER 


Washington, D. C.—Between Dec. 
3-15, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion will issue war ration book 5 
through public schools. In making 
this announcement, Chester Bowles 
stated he hoped this book would be 
the final ration book to be issued. 
The book will contain both red and 
blue stamps sufficient to last 15 
months together with green “spare 
stamps” for emergency use. The 
physical size of ration book 5 will be 
laterally changed, cut down to the 
approximate size of a dollar bill. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
R. B. MECKEL RESIGNS 


Chicago, Ill. — R. B. Meckel, for 
more than four years a member of 
the staff of the American Institute 
of Baking, has announced his resig- 
nation, effective Aug. 31. He has been 
in charge of the work in the lab- 
oratories and also has served as 
science instructor in both the regular 
and army school of baking. Mr. 
Meckel is secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Vitamin Chemists, Chicago. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


99-YEAR-OLD MILL BURNS 

Cambridge City, Ind.—Lightning or 
spontaneous combustion started a 
week-end fire at the Imperial Mills 
and completely destroyed both the 
machinery and the contents of the 
99-year-old mill. Hadley Clark, man- 
ager, estimates the loss at $100,000. 
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SPICE PROBLEM DISCUSSED 
AT PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The final meet- 
ing of the season of the Philadelphia 
Production Men’s Club was _ held 
June 11, when plans were laid for 
the club’s annual golf tournament. 
This will be held Aug. 14, at North 
Hills Country Club, and allied trades- 
men are invited to attend. 

Harris Shore, consulting chemist 
for the Tredshaw Products Co., spoke 
on flavors and spices, as applied to 
baking. Mr. Shore outlined the his- 
tory of spices, their sources, and a 
picture of the world market as of 
today, stressing the changes brought 
about by the war. He said many of 
the spices formerly imported have 
been imitated so well that in the 
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postwar period the United States is 
very likely to be almost self-suf- 
ficient, so far as spices are concerned. 

The first autumn meeting of the 
club is scheduled to be held Sept. 10. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPENS MICHIGAN OFFICE 


Chicago, Ill—V. C. Douglas, Chi- 
cago western sales manager for the 
St. Regis Paper Co., announces that 
the company will open a sales office 
Aug. 1 at 1737 Book Building, De- 
triot, Mich. Carl E. Anderson will 
be in charge of the new office which 
will cover Detroit and the state of 
Michigan. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. E. SKIVER CHOSEN HEAD 
OF KANSAS WHEAT GROUP 


Mo.—C. E. Skiver 
has been selected by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association to 
succeed Dr. John H. Parker as field 
director. Mr. Skiver has been in 
charge of wheat improvement work 
for Purdue University, handling the 
program financed by Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., and directed by the university. 

Dr. Parker leaves for his new work 
as head of the Midwest Barley Im- 
provement Association in Milwaukee, 
Aug. 1, and about that time Mr. 
Skiver will take over in Kansas. He 
recently visited Kansas State Col- 
lege and spent several days familiar- 
izing himself with the situation in the 
hard winter wheat area. He was 
selected by the advisory committee 














Kansas City, 





C. E. Skiver 


appointed by Jess B. Smith, president 
of the association. 

Raised on a farm near Traverse 
City, Mich., Mr. Skiver is a graduate 
of Michigan State College where he 
studied field crops. He served in 
World War I and after college sold 
agricultural materials for two years. 
Later he joined the staff of the field 
crops department of Michigan State 
College. 

After serving as county agent in a 
large Michigan county for more than 
two years, he went to Purdue in 1930 
as a member of the agronomy staff 
working on wheat improvement, the 
project that was supported by the 
Igleheart company. It has been in 
this position that he has made wide- 
spread reputation for getting results 
with wheat raisers. 

He is also widely known for devel- 
oping a portable seed cleaning ma- 
chine, and starting the Purdue garlic 
control plan and the premium wheat 
plan. Mr. and Mrs. Skiver, who will 
move to Kansas as soon as practic- 
able, have two children, 13 and 9. 
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NEW GRAIN COMPANY BUYS 
BUFFALO POOL ELEVATOR 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A newly formed 
grain company, the Pool Elevator 
Corp., has purchased control of the 
2,000,000-bu Canadian Pool Elevator 
on Fuhrmann Blvd., from the Sas- 
katchewan Pool Elevator, Ltd., of 
Regina, Sask. The price was _ not 
disclosed. 

Charles M. Kennedy, widely known 
grain man, heads the new corpora- 
tion as president. Mr. Kennedy also 
is president of the Superior Grain 
Corp., which has operated the Cana- 
dian Pool Elevator under lease since 
1939. The elevator was built in 1925 
by Canadian interests and taken over 
by Saskatchewan Pool Elevator sey. 
eral years later. 

Other officers of the new corpora- 
tion are: vice president, Thomas Cc 
O’Brien; secretary, A. C. Strong; and 
assistant secretary, Frank E. Smith 


PAWNEE VARIETY EARLY 
IN NEBRASKA HARVESTING 


Omaha, Neb.—Wheat of the Paw- 
nee variety is proving to be out in 
front at the finish in the Nebraska 





1945 harvest, according to reports 
from several sources studying the 
subject. 


The first wheat harvested in south- 


ern Nebraska, at least four days 
ahead of the nearest competitor, was 
Pawnee, according to the Omaha 
World-Herald’s farm editor, Car! 
Deitemeyer, and the variety con- 


stantly is coming in ahead in the 
harvest moving north. 

The superiority of Pawnee was 
dent after samples of winter wheat 
from 500 Nebraska farms had been 
grown and classified in test plots this 
year as part of the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Association program 
conducted in co-operation with the 
outstate crop testing projects «and 
county agricultural agents. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 

Mankato, Minn. C. B. MacLeod, 
president of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., has announced the appointme 
of John Schneider as production s 
perintendent following the _ resigna- 
tion of LeRoy B. Frentz. Mr 
Schneider has been employed 
miller in the Hubbard plant for 
eral years. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

ANNUAL BOARD MEETING 

Kansas City, Mo.—The sixty-second 
semiannual board meeting of the 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. was held last week, with 
Ward Magill, C. C. Kelly, J. C. 
and Henry Cowgill attending from 
out of the city. 


S. 


BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


C. A. BOWMAN, PRESIDENT 
OF BISCUIT FIRM, IS DEAD 


Bowman, 7, 


‘oO 





Clinton Alexander 
president of Merchants Biscuit 
Denver, Colo., died July 16. Born in 
Michigan, Mr. Bowman went to Colo- 
rado with his parents when he was 
13. He worked in the mines, became 
a deputy sheriff, operated a livery 
and started a commissary firm. In 
1905 he organized the Merchants Bis- 
cuit Co., and it later became a unit 
of United Biscuit Co. He was a vice 
president of that company. Active 
in civic affairs, he was one of the 
leading business men in Denver. Sur- 
viving is Mrs. Bowman, a son, J. 
Clinton Bowman, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Velma Erickson. 
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Grain Handlers Get 
75-Day Extension 
on MPR 586 Order 


Washington, D. C.—The office of 
Price Administration has issued Or- 
der No. 1 amending Maximum Price 
Regulation 586 which grants an addi- 
tional 75 days to grain warehouse- 
men in which to file tariff reports 
required in MPR 586. The time ex- 


tension was granted following re- 
ceipt of a protest from Ray B. Bow- 
den, general manager of the National 
Grain Trade Council. 

The original order specified Sept. 
1, 1945, as the final date for filing 


required reports. Mr. Bowden 
to OPA officials 


tl 
pointed out 


in his 


protest that the original filing date 
coincided with the peak operating 
season for most grain warehousemen 
during the period from June through 
August. An undue hardship would 
be imposed upon operators of ter- 
mil! grain elevators, subterminals 
and country grain elevators if they 


were required to prepare the consid- 
eral amount of material involved 
in » reports under the order, he 
added 

It was shown that, to meet OPA 
requirements, additional clerical help 
have to be obtained to com- 
pile the tariff reports. In amending 
MPR 586, OPA has extended the fil- 


would 


ing provision deadline for the grain 

hat rs until Nov. 15, 1945. The 

order becomes effective July 28, 1945. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WAGE ADJUSTMENT SOUGHT 
BY BUFFALO MILL WORKERS 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The Regional War 
Lat Board was recently told by 
Peter Rybka, business representative 
of Local 19184, Flour, Feed & Cereal 
Workers Union (AFL), that only by 


making wage rates, holiday pay 
and vacations the same in feed and 
flour mills can “peace and harmony” 


along Buffalo’s waterfront be assured. 
“Dissension, unrest and decreased 


worker efficiency are bound to fol- 


low if, for instance, a packer in a 
flour mill gets $1 an hour and a 
packer in a feed mill 95c an hour,” 


he d. 
Spokesmen for the operators re- 


ported that flour and feed milling are 
two separate and distinct industries 
and should not be considered as one 


in the board’s consideration of set- 
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ting appropriate wage rates for flour 
and feed mills here. 

“The test is whether or not the 
flour and feed mills make a com- 
parable product for the same custom- 
ers and are competitors,” declared 
Durward R. Balch of Minneapolis, 
counsel for General Mills, Inc. “Flour 
mills use only wheat, function under 
the Federal Pure Food Law and 
manufacture products for human con- 
sumption; feed mills mix many in- 
gredients for animal consumption.” 

Attorney Daniel B. Shortal, for the 
union, argued that the work, duties, 
responsibilities and periods of appren- 
ticeshop are alike for job classifica- 
tions in feed and flour mills and that 
“there should be uniformity of rates 
with feed and flour mills considered 
together as the milling industry, and 
not separately.” 


¥ Y¥ 
Applications Approved 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The following wage 
adjustment applications have been 
approved by the Regional War Labor 
Board: 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Ine. 
(Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers’ 
Union, Local 16, AFL, involving 24 
employees)—Time and a half pay for 


over 40 hours instead of 44 as at 
present. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. (Local 


907, International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, AFL)—Five cent an 
hour premium for second and third 
shifts, retroactive to Aug. 1, 1944, on 
basis of intraplant quality. Five en- 
gineers affected. 





——<—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW SLATER SUPERINTENDENT 
Kansas City, Mo.—John W. Moore 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Slater (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
a subsidiary of Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, it was an- 
nounced July 23 by J. W. Cain, presi- 
dent. Mr. Moore formerly was su- 
perintendent for Dobry Flour Mills, 


Inc., Yukon, Okla., and the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. He 
previously had many years’ experi- 


ence in soft wheat milling. Mr. 
Moore, for the present, will keep his 
family at the home in Atchison. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUILDING PERMIT ISSUED 
Minneapolis, Minn. A_ building 

permit for $100,000 has been issued 
to General Mills, Inc., covering a one- 
story concrete block addition to the 
office building at its machine shop 
plant in northeast Minneapolis, to- 
gether with an addition to the shop 
and a tunnel in connection with it. 





BOSTON BAKER S 


Once Bakery Manager, 


Boston, Mass.—When Premier Stal- 
in, Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Truman sat down to their 
meals at the Berlin conference, the 
shadow of a Boston baker was hover- 
Ing over them. The baker was Maj. 
John E. Lennox, of Mattapan, who 
left his position as manager of the 
Ann Brown Bakery in Boston for 
service in the armed forces. 

It was Maj. Lennox’s duty to act as 
mess officer for the Big Three during 
the meals which they had together, 
and from preliminary reports the 
major did himself proud. Everything 
In the food and implement lines was 
his, even in the heart of the defeated 
enemy’s battered capital. Fresh 
fruits, vegetables, plenty of cream, 
Sugar and shortening—all were there 


ERVES BIG THREE 


Prepares Meals at Berlin 


in abundance, along with two 10-ton 
mobile refrigerators and a large num- 
ber of electric refrigerators to keep 
everything in perfect condition. The 
latter were flown in by army trans- 
ports, just for this occasion. 

Maj. Lennox had the finest in Old 
World silver for his table settings, 
the entire service having been sal- 
vaged from Berlin’s ruins. Matching 
it in elegance and beauty was stately 
glassware and royal linens, similarly 
salvaged. 

If good food, well prepared, can, as 
it often seems to do, add to the con- 
tentment and composure of man, then 
possibly some share of the glory for 
the success of the conference may go 
to Boston baker, Maj. John E. Len- 
nox. 
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Minneapolis Weighers Threaten 
Resumption of Their Walk-Out 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The fight be- 
tween the Minneapolis grain weigh- 
ers and the state of Minnesota shows 
signs of flaring up again. The weigh- 
ers went back to work July 17, fol- 
lowing a two weeks’ strike, after 
ironing out most of their differences 
with the state. 

The strike was called as a protest 
against a law passed by the 1945 
legislature, providing for a 44-hour 
week, instead of the 40 hours pre- 
viously in effect for state employees. 
The strikers returned to their jobs 
without penalty for time lost during 
the walkout, and claim that state 
officials promised them accumulated 
leave time. There is a difference of 
opinion on the latter point, and the 
weighers are again threatening to 
walk out. 

The strike, while it lasted, closed 
all terminal elevators in Minneapolis, 
and at least three flour mills. Other 
mills would have been forced to close 
soon, because they had just about 
ground all the wheat they had on 
hand when the strike was called. The 
weighers’ union states definitely that 
the weighers will again quit work if 


AREA MEETINGS PLANNED 
BY BAKERS IN ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Il].—-The Associated Bak- 
ers of Illinois will sponsor a series 
of area meetings, according to an an- 
nouncement by Thelma Dallas, secre- 
tary of the association. 

The first one is scheduled for Aug. 
7 at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. Sev- 
eral well-known allied men will ap- 
pear on the program, and Frank 
Jungewaelter, of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America; Wilmoth 
Mack, of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and George Chussler, of Bak- 
ers Weekly, will also speak. The 
day before, on Aug. 7, the associa- 
tion will sponsor a golf party to be 
held at the Shore Acres Country 
Club, Chillicothe, Ill. 

Other area meetings scheduled in- 
clude one at Rock Island on Sept. 
11, Quincy Sept. 12, Alton Sept. 25 
and Benton Sept. 26. Meetings are 
also being arranged for Mattoon and 
Kankakee, but the dates have not 
yet been set. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAJ. S. HOWES TO NEW JOB 

Leavenworth, Kansas. Maj. S. 
Howes, formerly superintendent for 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dallas, 
Texas, has been appointed superinten- 
dent for the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, it was announced by 
J. C. Lysle, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Howes replaces Clarence 
Bethke who resigned recently and has 
not yet announced his plans for the 
future. 
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ON CARGILL STAFF 

Hayes H. Miller is attached to the 
Cargill, Inc., staff at Kansas City to 
help during the harvest rush. Mr. 
Miller was in the navy as a lieu- 
tenant for more than two years, and 
previous to that was in the Cargill 
Minneapolis office. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BAKERS’ GOLF OUTING 

Philadelphia, Pa. — The Bakers’ 
Club of Philadelphia will hold a golf 
outing at the Whitemarsh Valley 
Country Club, Aug. 1. 











this question of accumulated leave 
time is not settled soon. 
Duluth Diverts Cars 
Duluth, Minn.—Wheat cars’ on 


track here and in transit have been 
diverted to Minneapolis mills follow- 
ing settlement of the grain weigh- 
ers’ strike there. In addition to the 
considerable quantity of wheat in 
cars, more is being loaded here out 
of elevators and billed back to Min- 
neapolis. 

A 78,200-bu lot of Canadian durum 
wheat arrived by boat late last week 
and was unloaded for reshipment by 
rail to southern Minnesota mills. Du- 
rum wheat stocks at the close of 
business July 21 totaled 618,940 bus 


against 153,230 a year ago. 
Grain shipped out by boat last 
week totaled 3,834,400 bus, mostly 


wheat, while rail lines moved 932,245 
bus. This scale was about average 
for the past several weeks. Stock 
of wheat July 21 was reported 18,- 
328,000 bus, compared with 7,138,000 
bus last year at the same time. All 
grains held in store July 21 amounted 
to 22,827,000 bus, as against 9,781,- 
000 bus a year ago. 


PRODUCTION MEN’S CLUB 
HOLDS FIRST ANNUAL PARTY 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Greater Pitts- 

burgh Production Men’s Club held its 

first annual outing at the Elwood 

Country Club, July 14. Golf was 

played in the afternoon and an eve- 

ning dinner was served for 190 mem- 
bers and guests. Gustave Braun, 

Keystone Bakeries, Inc., president of 

the club, presided at the dinner, and 

R. R. Sanborn, flour broker, was 

toastmaster. Door _ prizes 

unique: chickens, cigarettes and sil- 
ver dollars for the men and their 
women guests. 

Mr. Sanborn was chairman of the 
outing committee, assisted by Mr. 
Braun; J. Schomer, Schomer Bakery; 
R. F. Dunkelberger, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co; L. Allsen, Swift & 
Co; Paul Eberly, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc; Ed Bour, Liberty Baking Co; 
Herman Knell, Knell Bakery, and E. 
E. Hendershaw, food broker. 


were 
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OCCIDENT SEES POSSIBLE 
WHEAT DAMAGE FROM HEAT 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Temperatures 
in the Northwest were high during 
practically all of last week, in the 
90’s the fore part, slightly cooler the 
middle of the week, and very high 
the latter part, running up to 101, 
according to the Occident Elevator 
Division of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. 

These high temperatures were bad, 
considering the present development 
of the wheat plant. The very early 
sown wheat is just going into the 
dough and will not be seriously in- 
jured, but the late sown wheat is 
going to suffer considerable damage 
and we will not know the full extent 
of that damage until harvest time. 
This, early sown wheat is in all stages 
of development—in the blossom, in 
the milk, and just forming a head. 

It now looks as if harvest of spring 
wheat would not start in North Da- 
kota and eastern Montana before 
Aug. 15. 
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FLOUR SALES LAG; PRE-SUBSIDY 


PICK-UP EXPECTED TO DEVELOP 


Spring Mills Hold Prices Firmly, Southwesterns Some- 
what Easier—Fair Alcohol Grits Sales—Plants 
Running Actively on Old Orders 


Although a trifle more active than 
recently, civilian flour trade last 
week continued to lag. Buyers gen- 
erally are well covered and appear 
content to withhold further commit- 
ments until late in July to get in 
ahead of an expected further reduc- 
tion in the sub- 
sidy for August. 
Millers generally 
anticipate a 
marked improve- 
ment in buying 
when this wave 
starts. Meanwhile, some southwest- 
ern plants have lowered prices slight- 
ly in an endeavor to attract buyers. 
They are in position to do this by 
reason of relatively easier cash wheat 
values than in the spring wheat area, 
where all types remain firmly at the 
ceilings. 

Some milling authorities are of the 
opinion that the recent sag in the 
lower protein types of winter wheat 
may be nearing an end. The peak 
of harvest movement is past and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. entered the 
Kansas City cash market late last 
week for “reasonable” quantities of 
No. 1 and No. 2 wheat in store. The 
agency stated that its buying could 
not be called “support” action, but 
rather a start toward accumulating 
wheat for its programs, whatever 
they may be. Nevertheless, any vol- 
ume of such buying at a time when 
movement is on the decline, is seen 
as providing an underlying basis of 
market support. In view of the none 
too favorable corn outlook and the 
tightness in old crop supplies, much 
greater quantities of wheat are ex- 





pected to be used for livestock feed 
than seemed likely earlier. Tenta- 
tive allocations of wheat for milling, 
alcohol, export and feed pretty well 
account for the all-time record pro- 
duction in sight for this year. 


Good Alcohol Grits Sales 

Spring wheat mills sold a reason- 
ably large quantity of alcohol grits 
for August shipment, but they re- 
port a quiet domestic inquiry for 
flour. Some medium sized bakers 
bought small fill-in lots and this busi- 
ness, along with the regular run of 
carlot trade, brought total sales last 
week up to 39% of capacity. A week 
earlier, sales were 26% and a year 
ago 50%. Millers have so much busi- 
ness on their books that they wel- 
come a lull in buying. Patent prices 
are being held tight against the ceil- 
ing, but clears are a little weaker, 
reflecting a less active inquiry. Mills 
working on army contracts received 
suspensions on directions to certain 
ports. This may or may not be sig- 
nificant, but at any rate it temporar- 
ily relaxes the strain on mills and 
will permit them to catch up with 
back orders from the regular trade. 
Millers expect an expansion in civil- 
ian flour buying late this month ahead 
of an anticipated reduction in the 
September subsidy. 


Prices Somewhat Lower 


Southwestern millers still were suf- 
ficiently eager to put some new flour 
business on the books to lower prices 
somewhat. The more attractive basis 
resulted in sales totaling 67% of ca- 
pacity last week, as compared with 





Semolina Inquiry Active, But Small 
Durum Supplies Slow New Bookings 


A fairly steady inquiry for semo- 
linas is reported, but mills are not 
keen about adding to their bookings, 
not only because the supply of du- 
rum is so limited, but on account of 
inadequate labor. Millers say that 
unless the receipts of durum pick 
up very materially, the running time 
of mills from now until the new crop 
moves is likely to be very spasmodic. 
It seems probable that some orders 
on books cannot be filled within con- 
tract time. Additional bookings would 
only add to their troubles, millers 
say. 

Terminal receipts of durum are a 
mere trickle. Only 21 cars were re- 
ported in Minneapolis last week, out- 
side of some Canadian durum brought 
in by Commodity Credit Corp. Any- 
thing offered for sale, either on track 
or to have arrive, brings full ceil- 
ings. There are two. schools of 
thought concerning the amount of 
old crop durum remaining in the 
country. Some authorities contend 
that the steady movement of recent 
months has sharply reduced the farm 
holdings, despite the fact that ter- 
minal receipts have shown no out- 
standingly large weekly totals. Oth- 
ers believe that durum farmers still 
hold liberal amounts and are in no 


hurry to dispose of the grain as long 
as they can see ceiling prices as a 
surety and are not in need of cash. 
All of which is small consolation to 
mills desperately in need of durum 
to fill heavy civilian and government 
semolina bookings. 

Meanwhile, eastern macaroni man- 
ufacturers are being forced to close 
temporarily. Their main difficulty is 
shortage of egg yolks, although de- 
linquent semolina deliveries also are 
of concern. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 


Minneapolis and Duluth, July 21, 
were as follows: 
Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 
4 Durum or better...... 1.7 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% 
ee. re 1.f 1.6 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of capacity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
eee BOER £hs 2s bee os *153,791 81 
Previous week ........ 169,305 80 
SOME. GOO cstrccavecss BORE 96 


Crop year 
production 
oUly 2+FRly 21, 1966.55 icccccanes 171,465 
SUlY WFOLY 82, - 1946... csevcsccies 496,351 


*Eight companies, 


the previous week and 39% a 
year ago. CCC support buying in the 
Kansas City cash wheat market 
brought in some flour buying, which 
included orders from two large bak- 
ery chains. There was a wide range 
in flour prices, with some business 
being done at virtually every level 
within the 25c range. Clears continue 
hotter weather 


22% 


strong, despite the 
that often causes a lower market 
when storage is more difficult. Feed 


manufacturers have in some cases 
bought straight clears to fill in their 
ingredient needs. Family flour busi- 
ness is relatively light in the South- 
west. Mill operations continue very 
good, with plants attempting to 
catch up in their shipments. The 
labor supply is somewhat better. 


Buyers Await August Subsidy 

Buffalo trade remains very draggy, 
with sales limited to small quantities 
for fill-in needs. The heavy bookings 
late in June covered most buyers’ 
needs and mills now are crowded 
with shipping directions. Production 
is at full capacity. New York buy- 
ers apparently are holding off until 
just before the August subsidy an- 
nouncement, which is expected in 
lower 


most quarters to provide a 
rate. Meanwhile, the trade is well 
supplied. Clears are taken readily, 


but the volume offered is light. Cake 
flour demand is restricted by the 
closing of a number of retail bak- 
eries for vacation periods. 

New flour business is slow at Bos- 
ton. Buyers generally have 90 to 
120 days’ requirements booked and 
are content to await market develop- 
ments. Some expansion is expected 
late in July preceding the next sub- 
sidy schedule. Mills are not tempted 
to shade prices in order to get busi- 
ness, but the bakery trade generally 
looks for lower levels as the new 
crop pressure mounts. Directions are 
very good. Similar trade conditions 
are reported at Philadelphia, with 
the trade well covered and inclined 
to wait. Pittsburgh handlers look 
for some improvement in buying late 
this month, but trade at present is 
limited. Concessions in prices are 
noted here and there on winter wheat 
flours, but spring wheats are offered 
sparingly and firmly held. 


Buyers Well Covered 

Chicago reports a quiet trade, with 
buyers well covered and showing very 
little interest. Sales were mostly of 
the small fill-in variety. Family sales 
are quiet, although deliveries on old 
contracts are liberal. The Cleveland 
market is less active, with bakery 
trade limited by other ingredient 
shortages and the family flour trade 
apparently having reached the satu- 
ration point after many weeks of 
active buying. Trading at St. Louis 
and in the central states is quiet. 
Mills have a large volume of busi- 
ness on their books and are trying 
to catch up on shipments. 

Southeastern states mills are well 
sold up on government business and 
are not too concerned about the cur- 
rent lull in civilian buying. Buyers 
are ordering out previous contracts 
at a rapid rate and reserves general- 
ly are believed to be light. 


Production 

Flour production increased 183,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,661,702 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,478,392 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,269,156 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago with 64% of the 
mills reporting, the figure was 2,906,- 
710 sacks and three years ago 2,755,- 
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059. The output in the Northwest 
increased 76,000 sacks, the South- 
west 66,000, Buffalo 36,000 and the 
central and southeastern states 9,000 
sacks. A decrease of 2,000 sacks oc- 
curred in the North Pacific Coast 
area, for the only loss. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED DEMAND ACTIVE; 
SWING TO WHEAT SEEN 


—<— 
Despite Good Pasturage, Inquiry for 
All Feedstuffs Exceeds Liberal 
Production—Prices Firm 








Despite unusually favorable green 
feed conditions over most of the 
country, there is no evidence of the 
usual summer lull in demand for by- 
product feeds and formula mixtures. 
Inquiry continues well in excess of 
current supplies, which keeps mills 
running at the fiulll 
limits of labor and 





transportation f{a- 
cilities. Produc- 
tion of practica!ly 
all items moves 


out as rapidly as made and many 
plants are booked well ahead. This 
is especially true of wheat millfeeds, 
Tightness in cash corn offerings, 
coupled with prospects of a materi- 
ally reduced crop this year, attracts 
more interest to other grains as sult 


stitutes. Wheat is expected to be 
used liberally as feed and dealers 


consider it fortunate that an all-time 
record crop is now being harvested 

The billion-bushel-plus new wheat 
crop, along with a carry-over of ap- 
proximately 350,000,000 bus of old 
crop grain, is expected to cover usual 
milling, alcohol and export requi 
ments and provide at least a mini- 
mum of 250,000,000 bus for feeding 
purposes. A government feed wheat 
program involving this amount of 
grain now is being prepared by Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, secretary of agri- 
culture, and preliminary discussions 
of wheat allocations for the coming 
year indicate that the feed wheat 
category could be stepped up to 500, 
000,000 bus if circumstances permit. 

May production of wheat millfeeds 
established a new record for that 
month and amounted to 542,230 tons, 
making a total since the beginning 
of the heavy feeding season, Oct. 1, 
1944, of 3,978,102 tons. This was 
about 250,000 tons above the record 
production of the same period last 
season. 

Despite the record production, sup- 
plies of millfeeds have not kept up 
with trade wants. Mixers, jobbers 
and large feeders have absorbed the 
production as it came from the mills 
and in addition have put in requests 


for supplies as much as a year ahead, 
at full ceiling prices. Milillers, as a 
rule, have limited their forward book- 
ings to relatively short periods in 


order to more evenly distribute sup- 
plies among all customers. The situ- 
ation currently is tight at all pro- 


ducing centers, with formula feed 
manufacturers reporting difficulty in 
or 


obtaining enough bran and shorts i 
their immediate requirements. Much 
swapping of various other ingr‘ 
ents for millfeeds is reported. 


Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 58,593 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by ‘The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 54,630 tons in the 
week previous and 51,917 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 194,282 tons, 
as compared with 191,342 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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Wheat Markets Irregular 
in Transition Period 


Kansas City Futures Lower, Minneapolis Higher— 
Statistical Picture Changed—CCC Buying in Kansas City at $1.57 


Action of wheat futures has been 
rather erratic during the past week, 
with grain men and millers confused 
in the interpretations to be placed 
various conflicting market influ- 
ences. The transition from an old 
to new crop basis always is very 

trying to those 
» who must project 
their transactions 
into the future 
and this particular 
period, when win- 
ter wheat markets are on a new 
crop schedule and spring wheat mar- 
kets remain on old crop values, is 
especially disconcerting. The proof 
the fact that, as compared with 
a week ago, futures at Kansas City 
art @2ec lower, futures at Minne- 
apolis are 1%@4%c higher, while 
futures at Chicago are unchanged to 
2e lower. Normally, the action be- 
twe markets is fairly uniform. At 
present, Kansas City futures are at a 
discount of 5@16'%c under Minne- 
apolis, due to new crop pressure 
which the northern market has not 
yet experienced. 

Millers find it extremely difficult 
under such circumstances to make 
accurate decisions concerning future 
wheat commitments and flour buyers 
find it equally confusing in picking 
the right spot to contract supplies 


on 






Prices 
Irregular 





is 1 


at prices the most advantageous to 
then Erratic and uncertain govern- 
ment actions, coupled with the gen- 
eral tenseness of the war emergency, 


make the situation even more unpre- 
dictable. 
Statistical Picture Changed 

The statistical position in wheat 
has changed materially in the last 
two weeks. From what appeared re- 
cently to be a decidedly surplus pic- 
ture as a result of the all-time rec- 
ord crop this year, the tentative al- 


locations of liberal amounts for feed- 
ing and export in addition to the 
usual milling and industrial needs 


have changed the supply and demand 
prospect to one of reasonably close 
balance. Price support is included in 
the policy of the new secretary of 
agriculture and already the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has asked for 
offerings of wheat in store at Kan- 
sas City. Its request is not identi- 
fied as price support, but whatever 
purchases it makes have an under- 
lying supporting influence, neverthe- 
less. The feed wheat program, the 
army export program and the fed- 
eral loan program are other under- 
lying supports. 
Minneapolis July 


wheat closed 


July 23 at $1.71% and September at 
$1.60'2. Chicago July ended at 
$1.63's and September at $1.62%. 


Kansas City July closed at $1.55%% 
and September at the same figure. 
Rye futures have been extremely un- 
settled the past week. Minneapolis 
July rye advanced 7%c to $1.49%, 
and Chicago July gained 4%c to 
$1.55°%; @1.60, as shorts covered their 
expiring contracts. Later deliveries 
of e closed %@1%c higher at 
Minneapolis and %ec higher to 3%c 
lower at Chicago. 

Wheat of desirable milling charac- 
teristics continued in good demand 
at Kansas City July 23. The CCC 
Was buying on a flat price basis of 
$L.57 bu. Elevator interests were 
buying for storage on their judg- 
ment of what the whole crop will 
turn out to be. Most think that 


there is now little chance for more 
than the same average protein as a 
year ago, and as a result higher 
protein Nos. 3 and 4 wheats are 
selling freely at unusually high pre- 
miums for those grades. Wheat up 
to 11% protein falls in the ordinary 
category and is going at 2c over Sep- 
tember. No. 4, 12.50% protein wheat 
would bring 3@4c over the Septem- 
ber, with 13% protein No. 4 wheat 
5@8c over. Elevator operators, find- 
ing that this light test weight wheat 
is making desirable bread, despite its 
unsatisfactory milling characteristics, 
are bidding for it to make milling 
grades of wheat. The higher pro- 
teins among high test weight wheats 
are almost impossible to find. Among 
the big receipts of 1,865 cars July 23 
were many from Nebraska, and the 
extremely low protein values are con- 
tinuing in that area. Little hope re- 
mains that there will be any high 
protein pockets of significance in the 
entire hard winter belt, and, if the 
crop follows last year’s in character- 
istics, the spring wheat results will 
be similar. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the September future, according to 
protein, as of July 21: 


HARD AND DARK 


Protein No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.90 & less 2 “a 61 1 im 5% 0 @ 41 
12.00-12.90 Twas bald 5 @ii 
13.00-13.90 16 @17 15 1 9 @idA 
14.00-14.40 17 118 1 17 1 rit 
15.00-15.40 19 121% 18 @20% 16 @19 
16.00-16.40 21 @23% 20 @22 19 @21) 

RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 4144410 H 9 2 i 8 


Enid, Fort Worth Firmer 

Enid, Okla., premiums were again 
somewhat firmer, with No. 1 hard up 
to 11% protein quoted July 23 at 7c 
over Chicago September, 12% protein 
lle over, 13% 16c over and 14% 18c 
over, basis delivered Galveston. Very 
little of the higher protein wheat is 
available. 

Premiums have been advancing at 
Fort Worth as a result of decreasing 
offerings and continued excellent de- 
mand for all types. Ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard is quoted at 8c over 
Chicago September, 12% protein 10c 
over, 12.50% 11lc over and 13% 15c 
over, delivered Texas common points. 
Wheat with over 13% protein brings 
lec for each %% additional pro- 
tein. Of 165 cars tested at Fort 
Worth July 21, protein averaged 
11.78%, with a high of 14.70% and 
a low of 10.30%. 


Springs Easier in Spots 

Easiness in southwestern ordinary 
protein hard winter wheat had a 
slowing effect on the lower strength 
spring wheat in the ‘‘to arrive” mar- 
ket at Minneapolis, and a depressing 
effect on hard winter Montanas. At 
times last week, ordinary hard win- 
ters from the Southwest were quoted 
as much as 9c below Minneapolis 
ceilings. Strong protein springs on 
spot market continued to move read- 
ily at full ceilings, but mills were 
less interested in ‘to arrive’ springs 
unless shippers could guarantee 13% 
protein or better: Although the 
weighers’ strike was settled early in 
the week, Minneapolis receipts to- 
taled only 912 cars, as all of the 
country loadings since the lifting of 
the embargo incident to the strike 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





















Previous July 22, July 24, July 25, 
July 21, 1945 1944 19438 1942 
Northwest oe og ere ee Hk Pee es *811,296 738,923 614,108 589,088 
Southwest errr ee eee eT 1,313,146 a 39 1,094,126 1,028,608 
BRUEEGIO s6cesc aoe $0be 6 8be é 564,176 446,111 $11,402 103,909 
Central and Southeast a ace - *608,763 5s 527,115 564,686 118,958 
North Pacific Coast ...icscsces *364,321 366,639 368,268 222,393 314,496 
Totals Ee EC eke eee 3,661,702 3,478,392 , 3,269,156 2,906,710 2,755,059 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
- -Percentage of activity - -—~\ oa —July 1 to ~ 
July 21, Previous July 22, July 24, July 25, July 21, July 22, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ree 82 74 76 58 54 2,296,852 2,011,584 
Southwest ...... 95 90 86 79 74 3,747,010 3, 
BURTLGIO. sccccaes 5, Oa 88 77 71 69 1,556,217 1,35 
Central and S. E 71 76 66 72 61 1,690,847 1,5 
No. Pacific Coast 99 99 89 59 79 1,085,173 ae 
Po) SS S4 78 70 66 10,376,099 9,552,688 
SOUTHWEsT THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
ipacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
July A eee s1 1,380 $26,670 102 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Previous week S14, 80 486,240 4. capacity output tivity 
Year ago ..... 814,380 624,596 89 July 15-21 ..... 667,800 536,444 80 
Iwo vear wo 814.380 692.838 85 z = 
Previous week 667,800 179,530 72 
Ki year erage SO < = 
Fon-vear average 74 ZOGP ABO .i5s%a% 660,498 140,904 67 
. Two years ago.. 738,822 378,852 51 
Kansas City PEVG+FORY GVOPABS 66sec ctsene 58 
July 15-21 }52,800 3 5 92 PEN-Venr AVOTARE « és-s0i.0-008<800%0% 52 
Previous week > SOU 88 ; 
eae Se 152 800 74 Production for current week was partly 
of . estimated 
Two years ago.. 352,800 64 
Five-year average . ri 7A P P 
ra : - Minneapolis 
ren-vear average id 
P P Weekly Flour Pet, ac- 
Wichit: capacity output tivity 
July 15-21 ‘ 111,132 96,615 S7 July 15-21 321,360 74,852 86 
Previou week 111,1 90,742 S82 Previous week .. 321,360 255,923 80 
Year ago 111,1 100,110 90 Year ago 318,120 98.019 94 
Two years ago. 111,132 95,519 sb Two years ago. 319,284 235,251 74 
' Five-year average 64 
Ss , Fr VORP AVOPERO «55036 ve 0350538 6 
alina POU<¥OR? BGVBERROG iis bics0 ses sas eves 51 
July 15-21 109,956 66,316 60 
Previous week MEAL eee + CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Year age steee LOSSES 95,535 8 4 : é 
ABO ote Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 











in a ar P ‘ 
[wo years ago 109,956 Sh Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
PACIFIC COAST ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Weekly Flour Pet, ac- 
Seattle and Tacoma District : COPRCKLS output — tivity 
s July 15-21 792,240 608,763 q7 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac Previous week , 599,848 76 
output tivity ¥Oar BHO ..... 546,362 69 
July 15-21 217,073 96 Two years ago.. 564,686 70 
Previous week 210,863 93 PiVG-VOEP GVGTASO 6 is secise ten uses 67 
Year ago 225,679 iS Ten-year average ....... ee 64 
Two vears aro 219,000 150,544 OS 
Mive-vear avyerare 73 Current week preliminary. 
Tea en > re bo 
ren-vear average BUFFALO 
Portland District Weekly Flour Pet. ae 
July 15-21 143,200 147,248 10: capacity output tivity 
Previous week ood 200 155,77¢ 109 July 15-21 600,600 564,176 94 
Year ago . 143,200 142,589 100 Previous week 600,600 528,633 88 
Two years ago.. 143,472 71,849 50 Year ago Werem ie! 146,111 77 
Five-year average ., . Sv Two years ago 577,416 111,402 71 
Ten-year average OS PIVG<VERF BVOTERS 656i 0s sceve wes 75 
74 


Estimated Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included) 





r Southwest——, -——Northwest P Buffalo -—Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 








Suly 16-31 3... 31,424 89,893 16,375 64,262 10,794 10,127 58,593 194,282 
Previous week 29,846 14,670 10,114 54,630 

Two weeks ago 28,625 15,293 8,866 52,782 

1944 Oeste eeeees 28,603 107,044 14,770 50,930 5 33,368 51,917 191,342 
1943 <Wsenen ewe See 103,349 12,403 15,477 K 46,744 181,645 
1942 REV TNS 24,865 94,102 11,626 $2,812 44,219 165,433 
LOSE 20005 24,115 93,542 10,850 11,994 42,354 162,542 
Five-yr. average. 27,095 97,586 13,205 19,095 18,763 179,049 
had not had time to arrive. Duluth MILL MOVES WAREHOUSE 


received 1,858 cars last week. Du- 
rum offerings remain very light, with 
only 21 cars received, and everything 
offered going readily at full ceilings. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on July 21: 


Milwaukee, Wis. King Midas 
Flour Mills has purchased the one- 
story warehouse and office building at 
4262 North 35th St., after disposing 
of the warehouse it has been occupy- 
ing at 315 N. 8th St. In its new lo- 


1 H oo . ES Gt!) SAS Ce ee eee $1.72 i ove P ° P 
1 nil ag aaah Se a ema 1.71 cation King Midas has available rail- 
ES DNS EE ANS sess evs saree ess s xe 1.71 road trackage and additional facili- 
OS ) gS Sarees ree rere 1.70% P . , : : “ 
“Oa ee een ete ree iggy ties for postwar expansion require 
eS: a eee ee ee .. 1.69% ments. 
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WINTER HARVEST MOVES FAST; 
SPRING WHEAT MAKES UP TIME 


Northwest Conditions Better Than July 1—Fifth Succes- 
sive Bumper Crop in Sight—Oklahoma Harvest 
Nears End—Nebraska Cutting General 


Winter wheat harvest is making 
good progress and is completed in 
southern sections of the Southwest. 
Wet spells have interrupted opera- 
tions in Oklahoma, Kansas and Mis- 
souri and resulted in some high mois- 
ture wheat coming into the markets. 
Frequent moisture and rather cool 
weather have delayed the ripening of 
wheat in Nebraska, but harvest is ex- 
pected to be general next week. Har- 
vesting is about over in most of the 
Ohio Valley and is general in other 
parts of the eastern soft winter 
wheat states. Both yield and quality 
are reported generally good to ex- 
cellent, according to Cargill, Inc. 

Spring wheat continues to show 
mostly good to excellent develop- 
ment, and prospects at this time 
point to a final yield better than in- 
dicated by the official report as of 
July 1. There have been scattered 
reports of rust infection on a very 
limited scale in a few spots, but the 
crop is now so far along that it is 
difficult to see how serious damage 
can possibly ensue. Undoubtedly, rust 
spores have been present, but the 
weather has been too cool for more 
than nominal development. 

Rye harvest has begun as far north 
as Minnesota and South Dakota. A 
few reports have come in expressing 
the opinion that a larger proportion 
of the crop may be harvested than 
originally intended because of market 
conditions. It is doubtful, even so, 
if this would add many bushels to 
the crop, the Cargill company states. 


Fifth Bumper Crop 

In its July 15 crop summary, the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. says 
another potentially large grain crop 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana is progressing, with exasperat- 
ing slowness, toward maturity. Re- 
ports indicate a wheat crop in east 
end territory approximately equal to 
the crops of 1941-42, but from 10% 
to 15% below 1943-44. Unless a 
drouthy late July and August is ex- 
perienced, with high temperatures, 
this year’s wheat crop will be close 
to 150% of the 30-year average in 
our Montana and North Dakota ter- 
ritory. If it materializes, there will 
have been produced five wheat crops 
in succession in North Dakota, each 
one seven times the size of either the 
1934 or 1936 crop; five wheat crops 
in succession in Montana, each five 
times the size of either the 1931 or 
1936 crop. In view of the fact that 
heretofore the northern great plains 
states have never produced more 
than two large crops in succession, 
the present cycle is truly phenomenal. 
Responsibility for these five crops is 
largely climatic—low summer tem- 
peratures and abundant, well spaced 
precipitation. 

Based on July 1 conditions, govern- 
ment estimators place the Washing- 
ton-Oregon-Idaho wheat crop at 130,- 
234,000 bus. This is about 1% above 
June 1 estimated production, 11% 
above 1944 production, 39% above 
1943 production and it tops average 
production for the 10-year period, 
1933-42, by 43%. However, based on 
July 13 condition the 1945 wheat crop 
in these states is privately estimated 
at 4% to 5% under the government’s 
July 1 figures. Continued high tem- 


peratures may be expected to result 
in further decline. With lowered acre 
yields, increased acreage will serve 
to hold total production up, the 
Northern Pacific says. 


Nebraska Binders Running 


More or less wheat has been cut 
with the binder in southern and east- 
ern counties of Nebraska. The crop 
is even later than expected, ranging 
from two to three weeks later than 
normal, due to the high moisture con- 
tent in the berry, the stem, in the 
soil and cooler weather than is usual 
for July. Combining has started in 
southern and eastern Nebraska. Re- 
cent heavy rain in the eastern third 
of the state will cause some further 
delay. Reports from western Ne- 
braska indicate an unusually heavy 
crop. 

Kansas wheat harvest is practical- 
ly finished in the southern counties 
and well advanced in most of the 
central counties. In many areas, 
combining was prevented or limited 
during a large part of last week by 
lack of drying weather following 
showers and heavy dews. Some losses 


are being caused by lodging and 
bleaching, while weed growth is 


heavy in many fields. In the south 
and southwest, considerable amounts 
of grain are piled on the ground be- 
cause of lack of elevator space and 
shortage of cars for moving the heavy 
crop. Much of the grain being de- 
livered to elevators is reported to be 
of high moisture content. 
Combining is complete in the south- 
ern Oklahoma wheat areas and near- 
ly so in the north. About 50% of the 
wheat is combined in Cimarron Coun- 
ty, the western panhandle county. 
Present moisture conditions are fa- 
vorable for plowing of wheat stubble. 


Canadian Heat Detrimental 

Crop prospects have deteriorated 
considerably in the dry areas of west- 
ern Canada during the past week. 
High temperatures, while desired in 
many areas, have proved detrimental 
where moisture supplies have been 
seriously depleted and crops are suf- 
fering rather severely. This area 
covers a large section of central Al- 
berta and west central Saskatche- 
wan. In Manitoba and the sections 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan that 
have ample moisture supplies, pros- 
pects are bright, although the season 
ranges from two to three weeks late. 

Scattered hail storms have taken 
a further toll, but there is little 
or no damage suggested from insects. 
Reports continue to emphasize the 
heavy weed growth. Wheat is now 
heading out rapidly, and coarse 
grains show comparable progress 
with the major crop in the various 
districts. In many sections a short- 
age of feed for livestock is predicted. 

The winter wheat crop of Canada, 
which is all grown in Ontario, had 
just reached the stage where harvest- 
ing was starting when it suffered a 
serious setback from a heavy rain- 
fall over the week-end of July 14. 
Considerable lodging occurred and 
many fields of ripening wheat were 
flattened. Up to the time of this 
mishap the winter wheat crop had 
never looked more promising and a 
heavy yield had been anticipated. 


Some reports of smut and rust dam- 
age are heard. The extent of loss 
from the recent rain storm is hard 
to determine but some _ country 
points have since reported that re- 
covery is being made in most parts 
and a fair yield is predicted. The 
final outturn, however, depends on 
weather conditions during the com- 
ing harvesting period. 
Corn Progress Irregular 

The corn crop in the United States 
last week made fair advance in east- 
ern sections, but good to excellent 
progress in the great plains. In the 
Ohio Valley, progress was largely 
fair and condition ranges from very 
poor to good; cultivation made most- 
ly good advance and many fields have 
been laid by. In Missouri planting is 
practically completed, but progress of 
the early crop is only fair and the 
condition, as a whole, is rather poor. 

In Texas and Oklahoma progress 
of corn was good, while in Kansas 
growth was good to excellent and the 
last cultivation is under way and 
some tasseling is beginning. The 
crop made fair to good progress in 
northern sections with cultivation 
active. In Iowa corn is poor to fair- 
ly good and is two weeks or more 
behind normal. Weather conditions 
have not been favorable for overcom- 
ing the lateness of the crop. 
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Spring Wheat Growth 
Mostly Favorable, 
Although Spotted 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The generally 
satisfactory condition of northwest 
small grain crops has been main- 
tained during the past 10 days, ac- 
cording to the Van Dusen Harring. 
ton Co. 

Progress has not been uniform, 4s, 
obviously in such a large region, soil 
and moisture conditions have _ not 
been equally favorable. Recent pre- 
cipation, although practically cover- 
ing the entire area, has not been 
ideally distributed, heavy downpours 
occurring on heavy soil already wel 
saturated, while many of the drier 
sections in the West received only 
light showers. 

Large parts of southern Norih 
Dakota are in urgent need of rain 
to maintain present prospects and a 
much reduced outturn in that state 
would be the result of high temp 
atures and winds without generous 
additional moisture. However, any 
slight damage to North Dakota's 
crops has been more than offset by 
exceptional progress in a large part 
of South Dakota, where a great many 
reliable sources report the best pros- 
pects in many years, the company 
says. 


Uncertainty Over M-317A Revisions 
Confuses Cotton Bag Goods Market 


New York, N. Y.—The cotton goods 
supply situation for the bag industry 
has been thrown into complete con- 
fusion in the market here as the re- 
sult of complications arising from the 
third quarter revisions to M-317A, 
the cotton textile distribution order. 
Instead of the order producing for- 
ward selling for the quarter, as nor- 
mally would be the case, the mis- 
handling of its administration has 
been such that trading now is prac- 
tically at a standstill. 

First cause of difficulties to selling 
houses were errors in the order that 
stand in need of correction. Second- 
ly, operations of the textile trade un- 
der its provisions have been stymied 
by the fact that the July 19 dead- 
line for filing priority applications 
with WPB expired without nearly 
enough forms being made available 
for the trade to use. 

A provision of the order permitted 
consumers to apply a rating for the 
current quarter merely after they had 
filed their applications, instead of 
having to wait until authorizations 
were returned. The bag _ industry 
was placed in a more favorable po- 
sition than other textile consumers 
as the applications had been made 
more than a month ago when the 
cotton goods allocation program had 
been worked out under M-221. While 
bag men are yet to receive their au- 
thorizations, they are technically al- 
lowed to apply the AA-2X rating for 
third quarter supplies, with adjust- 
ments to quotas to be made later. 

Some bag concerns have been 
hesitant about applying the rating, 
as they wish full clarification of the 
allotment situation before they move 
ahead. Others have submitted ap- 
plications to cotton goods merchants, 
but the sellers are setting these aside 
until their position is made clear. 
The net result is that the bag trade 
is receiving practically no goods. 

In the meantime, bag manufactur- 
ers are operating out of inventory, 
which will enable them to meet com- 


mitments for a while, but offers much 
anxiety as to the forward positi 
The farther manufacturers are forced 
to dip into reserves, the stronger 
their pressure for supplies is exerted 
in the market here. 

Sales over the past week were of 
insignificant quantities and were in 
spot lots. Cloths included were 
Class B sheetings and the 3814 in, 
64x56, 5.50 yd Class A print cl 
which sold both under directive fo 
sugar pockets and against the AA-2X 
rating for general use. 


In burlap, the government took 
steps last week to fill in requirements 
for the current quarter by purchas- 
ing 10,000 bales of odd constructions 
for July-September shipment from 
Calcutta. The purchase revealed that 
goods are scarcer in the primary mar- 
ket and that prices were apprecia})ls 
higher than when the last buying 
was conducted. 

Cable advices during the week 
showed that Calcutta production /ias 
continued sustained. Burlap outpu 
in June was 140,000,000 yds, compared 
to 139,000,000 in May, and produ 
tion of sackings was 112,000,000 yds, 
as against 114,000,000 in the preced- 
ing month. 

The raw jute market here showe 
some signs of activity over the pust 
week, as inquiry from spinners con- 
tinued in moderate volume. It was 
indicated that while manufacturers 
are proceeding with caution on their 
forward position, requests will to‘al 
a fair volume for shipment during 
the present quarter. 

The situation in primary paper sup- 
plies still has failed to take a cel- 
inite turn for improvement, but 0b- 
servers here feel that the upswing 
may not be too far ahead. It was 
noted that Swedish wood pulp im- 
ports, first arrived in Boston, are be- 
ing distributed among New England 
mills and that pulp exports from ‘he 
United States may be reduced toward 
the end of this year. 
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Flour Distributors 
Name National 
Committee Members 


ie following committees of The 


National Association of Flour Dis- 
triputors have been appointed to 
sel for the following year’ by 
James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, pres- 
id of the association: 

»nference Frank T. Herbert, 
Chicago, chairman; C. B. Nieman, 
Cincinnati; Walter E. Sands, Bos- 
ton S. Gartland Horan, Philadel- 
ph J. A. MacNair, New York. 

Contract Fred Larsen, Chicago, 





GRANULAR FLOUR OUTPUT 
I following table shows the rec- 


ord granular flour production by 

moniiis since the program was for- 
ma begun: 

Wheat Granular Mill- 

No. ground flour feed 

M mills bus sacks tons 

29,054 








5,601 





M 30 63,662,093 5 ,802 31,793 
29 3 ,846 ,399,963 28,134 

28 3,352, ,402,649 30,547 

383,909 

28 23,165 

5 21,018 

28 24,146 

31 27,053 

30 32,411 

7 39,238 

, 66,872 

\ 13 57,453 
\ 10 14,204 
M 45,037 
28 2,164,206 790,918 25,458 

J 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 


39,336,502 15,242,409 126,154 
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chairman; Ben Price, Philadelphia; 
E. G. Knerr, Cleveland; Stanley S. 
Taylor, Cincinnati; Henry Albrecht, 
St. Louis. 

Governmental contact—W. P. Tan- 
ner, New York, chairman; William 
A. Pittman, Cleveland; A. L. In- 
gram, Chicago; R. A. Tonry, New 
Orleans; Calvin Hosmer, Boston. 

Membership—A. A. Lederer, Cleve- 
land, chairman; J. Spagnol, Pitts- 
burgh; Samuel Regalbuto, Philadel- 
phia; Earl Dusenbery, Des Moines. 

Publicity—-Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
New York, chairman; C. E. Mears, 
Baltimore; C. F. Waltamath, Cin- 
cinnati; Ben H. Peoples, Pittsburgh. 

Trade practice—Herbert H. Lang, 
New York, chairman; Paul Eckhart, 
Chicago; V. M. Wintermantel, Pitts- 
burgh; Henry Nagel, Cincinnati; 
John E. Koerner, Jr., New Orleans; 
Joseph Ryan, St. Louis; J. Ross My- 
ers, Jr., Baltimore. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MAY BRINGS DECLINE 
IN GRANULAR FLOUR 


The granular flour output for war 
alcohol production reported by the 
Bureau of the Census for May was 
the smallest since last January and 
somewhat below the average of re- 
cent months. Thirty mills turned 
out 1,487,022 sacks in May, compared 
with 1,544,727 in April, and 1,804,183 
in May of 1944. 

For the 11 months of the crop year, 
the total of granular flour production 
was larger, however, amounting to 
17,149,286 sacks, against 14,968,876 in 
the similar period of the preceding 
year. 

Mills used 3,437,799 bus of wheat 
for this purpose in May, compared 


with 4,151,030 a year ago. The crop 
year total for 11 months was 40,- 


270,966 bus, against 35,673,290 in the 
like period of the 1943-44 crop sea- 
son. 

Millfeed output in May amounted 
to 29,054 tons, compared with 34,- 
653 a year ago, and the cumulative 
crop year total through May was 
349,824 tons, against 324,006 in the 
preceding season. 





tureau of the Census of the United 


on Wheat ground and wheat milling 


Which are now manufacturing at 


report 1, 
mills 


May 1945, 909 companie 
ecks, were idle. Of the 1,031 
1 census of manufacturers, 
82 5 sacks, reported for that yea 


bus of wheat in the production of 1,487,022 sacks of 














1939, 998 ace 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Commerce announces 
returns include 


States Department of 
products by months. These 
the rate of 9,800) or more ack of flour 

31 mills, of which 70, with daily capacity 

which reported detailed production data at 

ounted for 93.5% of the total wheat 

r In addition, 30 these mills consumed 

granular flour and 58,107,433 





Lbs Pct. of 












wheat total 
- ————Production ; - Daily wheat per capac- 
Mor i year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 
] porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs acks of flour erated 
M i 1,031 54,540,859 23,375,884 954,507,495 5 140.0 78.1 
Apr i 1,030 50,627,019 9 5 140.0 75.3 
soce att) MET 1,024 362 139.5 71.0 
I 1,024 582 815,806,585 76.1 
J 1,024 511 894,085,489 73.7 
eid oie 1,020 46,485,337 19,975,952 807,182,676 139.6 69.8 
. 1,015 48,010,744 20,680,566 828,572,820 139.3 72.4 
WHODOP cise ciees 1,014 49,424,331 21,320,193 849,492,398 139.1 71.6 
Sey 1,010 46,462,958 20,061,351 795,782,892 139.0 70.1 
i ie eee 1,006 46,670,552 20,146,857 798,575,298 139.0 65.2 
ae 1,002 42,342,335 18,270,313 725,247,719 189.1 63.9 
wee -sGaventeans 975 41,359,521 17,826,446 713,902,324 139.2 60.2 
Ma 975 41,984,215 18,117,189 728,569,472 139.0 61.2 
MLC ee 975 40,972,352 17,714,445 701,801,527 138.8 61.9 
a eee 977 46,019,888 19,846,083 793,659,144 139.1 64.7 
Feb 981 46,441,265 20,009,677 799,385,527 139.3 73.3 
WORURTY 6 tansébac 981 52,063,318 22,400,359 901,486,003 139.5 78.9 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt 

Pct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
Production Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca per sack per sack oper- 
M ground, bus flour, sacks’ offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour’ of flour ated 
52.525.804 22,526,070 918,218,124 1,048,557 139.9 10.8 82.6 

he A 509 711,2 1,041, 139.0 10.1 

15,035,805 588,38 5 1,035,466 138.2 39.1 
oe acer 14,940,898 604,544,690 1,008,928 139.9 10.5 59.2 
36,992,100 15,985,405 637,950,964 1,018,606 138.8 39.9 60.4 


“identical” 
each year since 1941. 
75,884 sacks of regular wheat flour proc 
Ma 45, the annual comparisons are fully 


daily capacity of 7,279 sacks, were 


mantled and two out of business. 


mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu- 
As the production by these mills accounted for 96.4% of 


luction reported by a total of 1,031 mills for 
significant. During May, 25 of these mills, 
idle Since January, 1945, two mills have 
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ALL-TIME FLOUR OUTPUT TOP 
SET IN MAY CENSUS REPORT 


Regular Flour Production and Regular-Granular Total 
Both Largest Since Government Monthly Figures 
Began—Gain 7.7% Over Previous Month 


An all-time high for the monthly 
flour production reports of the Bu- 
reau of the Census was reached in 
May this year, when mills reporting 
to that government agency recorded 
a total regular flour output of 23,- 
375,884 sacks and a granular flour 
production of 1,487,022 sacks. Both 
the regular flour figure and the com- 
bined regular and granular total was 
the largest ever reported, although 
granular production alone was below 
the peak month of a year ago. 

It was the third consecutive month 
of contra-seasonal increases in flour 
output, a reflection of the heavy 
army buying for European relief 
needs this spring. Army sales alone 
probably accounted for about 23%, 
or slightly more, of the May produc- 
tion. 


The May record was 7.7% above 


the high April level of 21,701,725 
sacks and about 29% greater than 
the 18,117,000 sacks turned out a 


year earlier. 

The big gains of the past three 
months pushed the cumulative crop 
year total for flour production to a 
point nearly 6% over the like period 
of last year. As indicated in The 
Northwestern Miller of last week, 
the crop year total will be between 
6% and 7% greater than last sea- 
son, when final figures have been 
compiled. The year as a whole was 
an all-time record one for flour pro- 
duction. 

Cumulative output figures for the 
11 months so far reported by the 
census bureau are 229,720,596 sacks 
of regular flour and 17,149,286 of 
granular for alcohol plants. In the 
like period of last season, the total 
was 216,935,511 for regular flour and 
14,968,876 for granular. The total 
difference is close to 15,000,000 sacks 
for both types. 


Wheat Use 

Mills ground 54,540,859 bus of 
wheat for regular flour in May and 
3,437,799 bus for alcohol grits. These 
figures compare with 41,984,215 bus 
for regular and 4,151,030 for granu- 
lar a year ago. 

Cumulative wheat use figures for 
the 11 months of the crop year are 
534,028,190 bus for regular flour, 
against 502,778,268 last year, and 40,- 
270,966 bus for grits, compared with 


35,673,290. For all uses, mills re- 
quired about 35,847,000 bus more 
wheat this season than last. That 
difference will be increased when 


June census figures are published. 
May yields were the same as for 
April, 140 lbs of wheat per sack, 
compared with 139 lbs a year ago. 
The year’s average is about .4 lb 
higher per sack than last year. 


Millfeed Output 
Millfeed production amounted to 
477,253 tons in May, against 364,284 
a year ago, more than 100,000 tons 
higher. From granular production, 
millfeed received was somewhat less, 
amounting to 29,053 tons, against 
34,653 a year ago when granular flour 
grinding was at its peak. 
Cumulative millfeed totals from all 
operations for the year show a 329,- 
872-ton increase over the comparable 
period of the previous season. Yields 


of millfeed have averaged a little 
higher this year, 40.3 lbs per sack on 
regular flour, against 39.8 last season. 

Rate of operations in April was 
the highest of the year, averaging 
78.1% on regular flour and 83.1% 
when granular flour is included. This 
compares with 61.2% and 67.3% re- 
spectively a year ago. 

Kansas led all other states in flour 
production, producing 14.8% of the 
total, compared with 14.9 in the pre- 
ceding month. Minnesota was in 
second place with 13%, and New 
York third with 11.8%. 

The May census report was some- 
what more inclusive than that of the 
preceding month, and covered more 
mills. Reports were received from 
909 firms operating 1,031 mills with a 
daily capacity of 1,150,585 sacks. Of 
these, 70 mills with a daily capacity 
of 20,453 sacks were idle. Among 
the mills reporting in April were 998 
which reported in the 1939 census of 
manufactures and in that year made 
93.5% of the flour produced. Since 
the current report includes 33 addi- 
tional mills, it may be inferred that 
the April production is at least 95% 
of the national total. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTRIBUTORS’ BULLETIN 
ISSUED BY ASSOCIATION 


New York, N. Y.—Containing a 
complete report of the discussions 
and action taken at the recent meet- 
ing of the officers and directors of 
The National Association of Flour 
Distributors in Pittsburgh, Pa., that 
organization has issued a copy of 
“The Flour Distributor,” a bulletin 
published in the interest of the as- 
sociation and the flour distributing 
industry. In the future thi¢ bulletin 
will be issued at least quarterly, 
and more frequently if the occasion 
requires. 








MAY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for May, 1945, 


as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 











Wheat Wheat 
No. ground flour 
State mills bus sacks 

PEMMOES .66%s ; 70 8,138,303 3, 
IOW FORK. sive 28 6,300,953 2, 
Minnesota ...... 41 7,051,068 3, 
Missouri ....... 52 4,417,553 1,882, 
cere soe 89 4,006,780 1,706,449 
Illinois .. cect ae 3 1,320,924 
Washington ..... 17 1,179,186 
Oklahoma bie? cae 1,105,569 
WE Greet ou o-608 66 798,078 
OFOBON .sccssces 17 669,993 
Nebraska gSrdis 30 650,559 
California ...... 10 367,835 
DI ote siesseus, lee 357,418 
Tennessee ..... 53 393,520 
Kentucky — ees ae 281,030 
OME) cbc ceeere 45 317,737 
Michigan ....... 41 $23,926 347,471 
North Dakota .. 10 980,980 405,741 
COIOPBAG .2sccee 18 853,246 369,600 
MEOMCANS  aivcves 15 647,429 283,312 
Of ere 18 609,118 275,784 
.i) co eee 82 722,185 300,788 
Wisconsin ...... 6 412,561 173,084 
North Carolina 38 402,111 167,020 
DE cs ecesevee 15 § 150,112 
Pennsylvania ... 108 159,835 
Maryland ....... 25 121,044 
CHOOCRIS cv ivvrces 9 198,201 84,308 
South Carolina . 10 89,095 37,039 
West Virginia .. 9 49,666 20,085 
Other states* .. 29 474,860 201,583 


ree 1,031 54,540,859 23,375,884 
Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 4; 
District of Columbia, 1; Louisi- 
New Hampshire, 1; 
South Da- 


Totals 
*Includes 
Delaware, 8; 
ana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 3; 


kota, 4, and Wyoming, 4. 
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Main Offices: Minneapolis 


COAST-TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 


- eee 


















Better-Fed World 





(Continued from page 7.) 


casting up the accounts on a world- 
wide basis and keeping them up to 
date farmers of all nations can have 
a more accurate yardstick of world 
balance of production, supplies and 
consumption than they have had in 
the past. The outlook service in this 
country developed by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, only in the 
last few decades, has been a steady 
measure for more profitable farming. 

The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation might enable the food consum- 
ing and food producing nations to 
establish a sort of world outlook 
service. Such a service would be of 
great help to nations and to possible 
international agencies in managing 
the movement of goods from areas of 
plenty to areas of scarcity. Likewise 
it would be a safeguard against un- 
der- and overproduction on a world- 
wide scale. For example, it would 
be possible to produce more of a sin- 
gle commodity on a world-wide basis 
than the world could possibly con- 
sume. As an example, it could occur 
with cotton or wheat. 


Want Amid Abundance 

One of the recurring tragedies that 
bedevils the economic structure is the 
breakdown of distribution which 
makes the sad, baffling situation of 
dire want existing in the midst of 
abundance. American farmers and 
consumers experienced this dismal 
phenomenon a decade or more ago 
when farmers’ prices were so low 
that they burned corn for fuel while 
bread lines of urbanites, who had 
not enough money to buy the low 
priced produce of the farmer, crawled 
through our city streets. 

The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation by forehanded accumulation 
of facts and timely presentation of 
problems in the offing can offer 
means of preventing such a situation. 
Work carried on through the organi- 
zation can help, too, by long-term 
emphasis on the common interde- 
pendency of producer and consumer, 
by predicating plans and education 
upon the fact that cheap food for 
city dwellers at the expense of the 
farmers’ livelihood is equally as 
wrong as a nation of consumers kept 
hungry through sccarce and high 
priced food. 

Because the science of nutrition 
hooks up on one hand with agricul- 
ture of nations and on the other with 
the nations’ health the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization will be a clear- 
ing house for nutrition problems. 

In all populations to a more or less 
degree there are large groups who 
are vulnerable to the ravages of mal- 
nutrition which results in loss of in- 
dividual and national vitality. These 
groups include pregnant women, 
babies, adolescent workers in heavy 
industry, and the poor with large 
families. In some of the starving 
nations, such as India, 50% of the 
total mortality occurs among children 
under 10 years old, and in other 
poorer countries seven to eight times 
more people die of tuberculosis than 
in better fed nations. 

In order to keep up the health of 
a nation, the nation has a responsibil- 
ity to bring needed foods at low cost 
to such groups. By taking steps to 
bring food to these vulnerable groups 
the total demand for food increases, 
making a better income to the pro- 
ducers and an improvement in the 
health of farmers and their families. 

It will be the job of the Food and 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 


FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 


























The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 











Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


Salina, Kansas 





The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS C¢ "] 
i 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kar 
sas, and secures most of its whew 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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LARABEE FLOURS for the 
ENTERPRISING BAKER 


BREAD FLOURS 


Larabee’s Best 
Cream Loaf 
Empress Sun Loaf 
Hightop 
Larabee’s Whole Wheat 


“SPECIAL PURPOSE” 
SOFT FLOURS 
Little Princess 
Sweet Dough 
Dixie Dream 
Clinton Pride 
Honey Queen 
Golden Valley 


Dixie Dream Cookie Flour 


CAKE & PASTRY FLOURS 
Airy Fairy 
Little Princess 


Dixie Dream 
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HAVE rou A SPECIAL’ 


FLOUR PROBLEM? 


If you have a problem in finding just the right flour—or combina- 
tion of flours for that specialty you want to bake—then let LARABEE 
help you solve it. 

You have no doubt used some LARABEE’S ‘Special Purpose” 
Soft Flours for cakes, sweet goods, pies, biscuits and crackers, or 
for a line of cookies, and found them uniformly true to type and 
specification. For Larabee millers are specialists in bakers’ flours 
of all types and kinds. The “Airy Fairy’ brand, and other Larabee 
cake flours, for example, have a reputation for splendid baking per- 
formance and uniformity that goes back many years. 

These are the brands of LARABEE flours from which you may select 
those of just the right characteristics to meet your particular needs. 
Let the Commander-Larabee representative help you make the best 


selection—by actual test in your own bakery. You'll be glad you did. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


DIVISION OF COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE — MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis e BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Netherlands Chemists Attest Nazi 


Destruction and Waste of Holland 


After five years of living under the 
Nazis without contact with the free 
world, Drs. Bungenberg de Jong and 
W. F. Klaar, cereal chemists of De 
Korenschoof, N. V., Utrecht, Holland, 
have sent word to trade associates 
here revealing the full extent of the 
German tyranny in Holland. 

“You cannot understand,” they 
write, “if you yourself have not lived 
under the thumb of Nazi cruelty, the 
mental agony and hardship our peo- 
ple have endured. Before _ the 
war a number of big projects were 
undertaken to decrease unemploy- 
ment and produce more soil for cul- 
tivation. Work was started to make 
the Zuider Zee dry land. Large areas 
were ready when the war began, but 
the Nazis destroyed our dikes and all 
the cultivated land with the new 
farms and towns have been sub- 
merged once again under six meters 
of salt water.” 

The destruction of Holland by sub- 
merging large parts of the country 
was absolutely unnecessary from a 
military point of view, according to 
Dr. de Jong, but was done because 
of a German desire to do as much 
damage as possible. Cattle were 
slaughtered and taken to Germany 
with butter, cheese and eggs, while 
the people of Holland starved. 

“Last winter,” says Dr. Klaar, 
“was somewhat of a nightmare for 
us. The food supply was insufficient, 
men were being hunted for deporta- 
tion to Germany to work, there was 
no gas, no electricity, not enough 
fuel. Everybody went to the country 
for food and firewood, often walking 
or cycling 400 miles, only to be held 
up and robbed by the Germans of 
all they had gathered. In our flooded 
country, with no food left, the food 
packets from the Allies were just in 
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time. The people were quite mad 
with joy when bombers dropped pack- 
ages.” 

Hundreds of people died in the 
Netherlands from undernourishment 
and Dr. de Jong is now working 
with a Red Cross starvation team 
helping those who are ill and inves- 
tigating and filming the hygienic 
conditions in Utrecht. Hollanders 
still find it strange that everybody, 
especially younger men, can walk 
about without fear of imprisonment, 
and they are grateful to their Al- 
lies. 

Speaking of the laboratory at De 
Korenschoof, N. V., one of Europe’s 
finest and most modern flour mills, 
Dr. Klaar writes: 

“We want to take up our work 
again. Of course, we could not do 
anything last winter without gas, 
electricity and water. Moreover we 
had hidden all our instruments be- 
cause the Germans used to invade 
factories in search of machines and 
instruments they could use in Ger- 
many. We cannot get any glassware 
or chemicals for our lab and our own 
supply is of course very small. Nor 
have we seen any literature during 
the war. Some German papers still 
appeared, but they were full of Nazi 
propaganda for whole wheat bread.” 

Because of their isolation Drs. de 
Jong and Klaar say they are hope- 
lessly behind the times and eagerly 
await a summary of what American 
and English cereal chemists have ac- 
complished during the war. They 
feel it may be some time before Eu- 
rope is completely reorganized, but 
are looking forward to the day they 
may resume their work on a prewar 
scale. Dr. de Jong and his feminine 
associate Dr. Klaar are regarded as 
two of Europe’s outstanding cereal 
chemists. 





Brand Preferences Shown in Omaha 
Newspaper Survey of Grocery Market 


Omaha, Neb.—Baking at home is 
a regular practice with 96.5% of 
Omaha families according to results 
of a consumer survey by the Omaha 
World-Herald. While baking often, 
the great majority of the 82,826 
families in the Greater Omaha Mar- 
ket (which includes Council Bluffs, 
Iowa) purchased bread from bakeries. 

Pie was the product most often 
baked at home, with cake a close 
second. Four times per month pie 
is baked in the homes of 22,779 fam- 
ilies, compared with 21,420 families, 
which bake four times monthly. 

On the twice per month basis, cake 
is baked by 20,541 families while 
pie is made by only 17,424 families, 
which makes cake the over-all choice. 
Twice-a-month baking cookies is 
done by 17,504 families. 

Biscuits are baked more often 
than bread. Biscuits are made once 
a month by 11,989 families, twice 
a month by 15,786 families, three 
times per month by 5,595 families, 
four times by 13,827 families, and 
five or more times by roughly 10,- 
000 families. 

Bread is made once a month by 
7,753, twice by 6,234, three times 


by 1,519, four times by 6,314, and 
five or more times by about 3,100 
families. 

Information was secured from a 


cross-section of 3,000 representative 
families last winter. Personal con- 
tact with a family representative 
was secured in each case by the gift 
of a large selection of groceries, 
called for in person at the survey 
headquarters. More than 6,200 in- 
formation blanks were mailed out to 
secure the desired percentage of re- 
turn. 
Income Groups 

Replies were divided into four in- 
come groups, classified by the amount 
of rent paid. The first group com- 
prises families which pay $50 per 
month and up, the second group $40 
to $50, the third group $30 to $40, 
and the last group under $30. 

Of the highest group 97.1% do 
home baking, of the second group 
97%, of the third group 97.8%, and 
of the fourth group only 92.9%. 

Regular flour is purchased by 99% 
of the families, and the high income 
group led in use of this product. 
Five-pound sacks were the popular 
choice with nearly half of the fam- 
ilies. Consumption of regular flour 
was found to be 10.4 lbs per family 
per month. 

While there were 19 brands re- 
ported in use, there are only six 
with a popularity of 1% or more. 
Omar is the choice of 30.5%, with 
Gold Medal second at 30.6%, Oth- 
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ers, in order, are Pillsbury, Butter- 
Nut, Mother’s Best, Kitchen Kraft. 


Prepared Flours 

Of the prepared flour mixes, cake 
flour led the list of consumer pref- 
erences. Prepared cake flour is pre- 
ferred by 68.2% of families in the 
Omaha market, being purchased reg- 
ularly by 56,487 families. 

By brand names the consumer 
preference for prepared cake flours 
runs as follows: Swansdown (62.6%), 
Softasilk (21%), Sno-Sheen (11.5), 
Victor (3.3), Sunnyfield (1), and mis- 
cellaneous brands (2.6). 

Pancake or waffle mixes were al- 
most as popular as cake flours, 68% 


of the families using this type of 
flour. They preferred, in order, 
Aunt Jemima, Ranch House, Pills- 


bury, Butter-Nut, Dixianna, Bisquick, 
Fidelity, Suzanna, Victor, Duff's, 
Sunnyfield, and all others. 

Gingerbread mix is used by only 
28.5% of families, with Dromedary 
the leading brand. Muffin mixes are 
used by only 14.5%, with Duff’s the 
leading brand, followed closely by 
Miller’s. 

Of other prepared baking mixes, 
including pie crust, doughnut and 
cake mixes, only 18.3% indicated any 
use of them. 


Crackers Popular 

Package graham crackers are reg- 
ularly on the shopping list of 72% 
of the populace in Omaha. Rated by 
brands and percentages they are: 
Supreme 45.5%, Nabisco 19.7, Sun- 
shine 17.7, Honey Graham 9.9, Pirate 
Gold 5.1, Jewel Tea 1, and Manches- 
ter 1. 

Crackers other than graham are 
used by 98% of the families. This 
includes soda crackers, square in 
shape, round shaped toasted crack- 
ers and others of odd shapes. 

Supreme Salad square crackers 
lead the list in popularity by a choice 
of 36.8%. Other leaders are: Sun- 
shine Krispy, Premium, Midget Sal- 
tines, Busy Baker, and all others 
of square shape. 

Among round shaped crackers Ritz, 
Hi-Ho, Independent, and Supreme 
were chosen by that order, although 
Ritz holds a commanding lead with 
a 77% following. 

In crackers with other shapes, the 
popularity by brands runs: Cheez-it, 
Sunshine, Burry’s, Supreme, Sara- 
toga Flakes, Soda Midget, Blue Point, 
Friskets, Fairy, Manchester and 
Premium. 


White bread is the choice of 75,- 
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FIRST TERM—A new member of the 
wheat-alcohol program committee of 
the Millers National Federation is 
W. R. Parker, vice president of Ile- 
heart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. He 
and W. R. Duerr, vice president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
are both serving their first terms as 
members of this committee. They 
are replacing G. S. Kennedy, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Ot- 
to A. Knauss, Igleheart Bros., Inc. 





620 of the families in the trad 
area. The largest group using whit 
bread is in the lowest income br 

et where 94.3% make this 
choice. 

By brands the white bread choic 
and percentages are: Omar (deliv- 
ered door to door) 36.4%, Peter 
33.9, Wonder 11.5, Bond 7.3, Qua- 
ker 6.3, Butter-Nut 4.5, Mrs. Wright 
1.4, neighborhood bakeries 4.8. 

Breads, such as health, rye, whol 
wheat and cracked wheat, are pur- 
chased by 73,135 of the families. By 
brands and percentages, the leading 
choices are: Omar 29.8%, Schulz 
18.1, Peter Pan 16.7, Bond 9.3, Won- 
der 8.2, Quaker 7.2, Mrs. Wright 1.3 
neighborhood bakeries 14.3. 

The Consumer Analysis just 
lished by the World-Herald is in its 
first edition in Omaha where th 
survey is patterned after a _ similal 
plan in use by the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal for over 20 years. 
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New York Distributors Protest 
Flour Handling Rate Advance 


New York, N. Y.—At the request 
of Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, a meeting of the flour 
members of the Exchange was held 
in that building on July 17 in pro- 
test against the proposed increase 
in flour handling charges from one 
to three cents per cwt. at the 
Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn. The 
meeting was opened by Charles B. 
Croften, president of the Exchange, 
and then turned over to Samuel R. 
Strisik, chairman of the flour com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Strisik read a resolution that 
had been adopted by the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors pro- 
testing this advance, and J. A. Mac- 
Nair, treasurer of the Exchange and 
chairman of the flour association’s 





good and welfare committee, declared 


that this is the opening wedge for 
similar advances in all of the city’ 
terminals, and should be opposed. | 
was further pointed out that this 
advance cannot be absorbed by _ job- 
bers and that it would automaticall) 
reduce the profit allowed by the 
Office of Price Administration mark- 
ups. 

A resolution was unanimous) 
adopted by those attending the meet- 
ing to the effect that the flour com- 
mittee of the exchange should work 
with the trade and _ transportation 
committee of the same organization 
in fighting this proposed advance, 
and that protests also be made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Office of Price Administration 
and the Port of New York Authority. 
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98.3: 


GOOD to EXCELLENT in 
MILLING..CHARACTERISTICS” 


ACCORDING TO THE STATE-FEDERAL DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE STATISTICS 
...98.3%of all the winter wheat grown on Nebras- 
ka Farms in 1944 was of varieties rating good 
to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. 


















Better Wheat... Better Milling 
Better Flour... . Better Bread 


Direct inquiries to J. C. SWINBANK, Secretary, 
NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
College of Agriculture, « Lincoln 1, Nebraska 



























For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY: 
& AK & ci+TrTry , MINNESOTA: 














Hedging Service for the Grain Trade 


Our daily Grain Letter and Statistical Review 
will be sent to you on request. 


GOODBODY&CO. 


MEMBER 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE ' NEW YORK COTTON EXSHANGE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE COMMODITY EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE NEW YORK COFFEE AND SUGAR EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 






















105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 MAIN OFFICE 
Telephone Central 8900 115 Broadway 
Direct private wires to principal cities New York 6 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Better-Fed World 





(Continued from page 18.) 


Agriculture Organization to bring to- 
gether information on all phases of 
nutrition and weave it into the broad 
fabric of science and economics to 
make recommendations for a better 
fed world. These recommendations 
can then be passed on to nations, 
upon request, and advisory aid can be 
given them in the establishment of 
better records of their dietary needs, 
in the setting up of nutrition com- 
mittees such as we have. These com- 
mittees can be assisted in making 
surveys that will, in turn, supply 
broader information to other coun- 
tries to fill in the world picture of 
nutritional science. 

But the benefits of nutritional sci- 
ence to the people can never be put 
into effect without food. Therefore, 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion’s work of increasing food pro- 
duction stands out as a major serv- 
ice. There are many ways in which 
it will proceed on this gigantic task. 
The job falls into two parts: Work 
with the undeveloped countries and 
with those where agriculture and in- 
dustry already are well developed. 

The need of the undeveloped coun- 
tries where swarming millions of 
ever-expanding populations overpow- 
er the primitive agricultural yields 
will be considered. 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
will work with the hungry nations 
by making thorough, studies of exist- 
ing needs, and work out recommenda- 
tions to help meet them. If invited 
by the needy nation, the organiza- 
tion will outline plans for technical 
improvements in production that are 
adaptable to the country. More than 
that, if the nation requests it, the 
organization will help organize mis- 
sions of specialists trained in the 
problems confronting the nation. 
These missions could aid in introduc- 
ing such improvements as the use of 
insecticides to head off native blights. 
They could recommend improved va- 
rieties of seeds that fit the climate 
and soil and show the best ways of 
applying fertilizer and similar tech- 
nological aids. 


Educational Channels 

In order to bring this information 

to the farmer, the organization could 
also, on request, help nations set up 
educational channels for bringing the 
new methods to the farmer. Such 
work might mean help in establish- 
ing a local adaptation of the county 
agent and home demonstration sys- 
tems, or other tried educational set- 
ups. 
- Other types of missions could help 
plan and direct erosion control proj- 
ects in areas where people are going 
hungry because their soil is being car- 
ried away to the sea. There could 
also be help on the use of forests, 
the planting of timber, and long 
range reforestation programs. 

For the nations with more ad- 
vanced agricultural ways the service 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation will help them, by statistical 
and technical aid, to promote the 
best agricultural balance within the 
country and to enable each country 
to take part in expanding world 
trade. 

The functions in relation to the 
more highly developed countries are 
outlined by Howard R. Tolley, United 
States representative on the Interim 
Commission of Food and Agriculture 

the commission which carried on 
the work from the Hot Springs con- 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


















7TTON 


CO 
PAPER 
piain or! 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 










INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, ih 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON | 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BRILLIANTLY 
PRINTED 
ON CHASE 
COTTON 
BAGS 
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SARS 
: What ¢2YOUR Braud Tame Worth. 
1 
. Regardless of what your brand name may be gation to ‘‘keep brand names blazing”’ in every 

worth to you, it has a far greater value to ad, on every package, at every point of sale. 
C0. | America—and to all the world—because of Chase designers stand ready to counsel with 








the system of free enterprise it symbolizes. 
Thru brand names, manufacturers are urged 
to produce something better than their neigh- 


bors. They are rewarded for daring torise above 





mediocrity. Brand names build consumer 


preference, fame and fortune. It is your obli- 


you that your name may stand out in bril- 
liant display on every bagged product you 
pack. Write today for full information about 
Chase designing service. Just send a note on 
your letterhead to your nearest Chase office. 


No obligation, of course. 


ale Let Chore Keep Your Grand Name Clayzing !| 
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The Whiter Loaf 

HE Minister of Food made it clear 

in the House of Commons recently 
that the reduction in the flour ex- 
traction rate has been welcomed by 
the public. Furthermore, he claimed 
that the change had resulted in bet- 
ter and more acceptable bread, and 
he referred to letters of appreciation 
which had been sent by members of 
the public. 

It is refreshing to have the Food 
Minister champion in such a forth- 
right way the merits of the lower ex- 
traction figure, and to learn that sup- 
porters of the whiter loaf have put 
their appreciation into writing. Not 
long ago, we expressed the view that, 
while cranks and nutrition “experts” 
were always so quick to air their 
opinions in public against the lower 
extraction figure, the people of more 
moderate views, who desired mere- 
ly to enjoy whiter bread,without inter- 
fering with the likes and dislikes of 
others, were often backward in giv- 
ing voice to their opinions, with the 
result that the controversy on this 
subject tended to appear one sided. 

The Food Minister’s timely words 
in Parliament ought to do much to 
restore the balance.—National Asso- 
ciation Review, London. 

= = = 
@ A few enterprising companies are 
now selling frozen pies and cakes for 
the customer to bake in her own 
oven. Now the hostess can brag 
about her home baking with a clear 
conscience.—Food Industries. 


Food Industry Informed 


As part of its fight for religious 
tolerance, the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews recently spon- 
sored a luncheon in the Sert Room 
of the Waldorf Astoria, New York 
City, when representatives from ev- 
ery field of the food industry were 
informed on this nation-wide move- 
ment. The work of this conference 
in schools and colleges, among the 
fighting forces in camp and at the 
front, by radio, literature and film, is 
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Tarts 


“There’s tarts for supper,” mother said 

And took them from the tin. 
The plate was at the table’s edge 
Where I could rest my chin. 


I watched the glow of apple jel’ 

| On rounds of gold brown crust, 
Then mother slipped the covers on 
And sprinkled sugar dust. 


| “There’s one too many for the plate,” 
| I said, and as if planned 

She lifted up the biggest tart 

And put it in my hand. 


—Marion Woodall. 








James S. Adams, president, Standard 
Brands, Inc., F. J. Andre, Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc. The treasurer of the 
food branch is Francis L. Whitmarsh, 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. 

Members of the committee include 
Leonard G. Blumenschine, Best Foods, 
Inc., Abraham Krasne,_ Krasdale 
Foods, Inc., Frank K. Montgomery, 
National Biscuit Co., Steward Rose, 
Jr., Standard Brands, James J. 
Moore, Beech-Nut Packing Co. Oth- 
er flour and bakery men who at- 
tended the luncheon were William E. 
Derrick and Ralph Petersen, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., George Flach, 
Standard Milling Co., Edward Ver- 
mylen, Zerega’s Sons, Inc., Leo Zeit- 
lin, Eastern Flour Sales, Morris Pes- 
sin, General Baking Co., Hanford 
Main, Loose Wiles Biscuit Co., and 
many others. 

The speakers were Henry N. Mac- 
Cracken, president of Vassar College, 
Basil O’Connor, chairman of the 
Red Cross, who has just returned 
from a tour of Pacific battle fronts, 
and Col. Neilson, commander of Ft. 
McClelland, who flew up from Ala- 


“Loue Life of the 
Yeast Cella” 

YO Stars & Stripes characterizes 
\7 the lectures of T/Sgt. Walter 
Woit, former Brooklyn branch man- 
ager for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and 
now chief instructor for the School 
of Bakers and Cooks at Leghorn, 
Italy. The article entitled ‘““Chow, As 
You Like It” tells how the 30-day 
course which includes Sgt. Woit’s 
lectures, makes better bakers and 
cooks of the 111 men and 1 WAC, 
who attend it. 


Suack Luncheons 


NACK luncheons are being served 

to as many as 50,000 service men 
daily by canteen workers in army 
camps and at embarkation and dis- 
embarkation ports in the East, it was 
reported recently to the Wheat Flour 
Institute by Mrs. H. Reilly Clark, 
home service representative of the 
Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
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HE average potato travels 74] 
miles to the table of the Amer. 
ican family, while a cut of dresseq 
meat travels 944 miles and dairy 
products travel an average of {033 
miles.” 

Now, somebody must have hid a 
lot of time on his hands—at tax ay. 
ers’ expense—to figure that out. W; 
question the figures, for it is a fair 
assumption that were they exact 
fractions would be involved! But we 


got ’em—now what are we going to 
do with them?—Daily Drovers Jour. 
nal. 

= = 
@ With a box reserved for all four 


nights of the rodeo at Twin Valls, 
Idaho, Mayor Harry Denton of sear. 
by Kimberly decided to share his 
choice space with a serviceman 

Spotting a uniformed man heading 
for the ticket office, Denton cheerful- 
ly led him to the box where he dis- 
covered his guest was a laundry 
truck driver. 


@ R. L. Van Nostrand of Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., admitted after 4 
magazine paid $100 for his ideas on 
mushroom culture that he never had 
grown one. “But,” he continued, “all 
the material I’ve read says they are 
easy to grow.” 

= = 


A Sixth Sense 


| HAVE nothing but contempt fo 


the people who despise money 
They are hypocrites or fools. Money 
is like a sixth sense without which 
you cannot make a complete use of 
the other five. Without an adequate 


income half the possibilities of! life 
are shut off. The only thing 
careful about is that you do not pay 
more than a shilling for the shilling 
you earn. You will hear people say 
that poverty is the best spur to th 


oO be 


artist. They have never felt the iron 
of it in their flesh. They do not ‘now 
how mean it makes you. It exposes 
you to endless humiliation, it cuts 


your wings, it eats into your soul like 
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\ FRIEND OF THE INDUSTRY 


E NGAGED in the flour milling industry of this 
4 country are many men generous of time and 
enerzy spent ‘“‘not for self but for all.” They have 
taken seriously the splendid ancient motto of the 
Millers National Federation. And among these 
fine men there is none more deserving of applause 
than Fred J. Lingham. 

-. Lingham has had the thanks of his fellows 
in industry and of the government acting, in emer- 
gen for and with the industry. He has the kind 
and mount of gratitude that is better than the 
leisure or profit that might have been added to 
the successful measure of his living if he had 


thoucht only of himself or his own company. His 


modesty is such that he does not think of being 
thanked, and probably is embarrassed by it. Yet 
we totally unable to let pass an opportunity 
to assure him that, though they can never be re- 
warded, his services to his industry—to associate 


and competitor alike—are at least honestly ap- 
precia ted. 
The opportunity comes through news announce- 


ment of Mr. Lingham’s retirement as head of the 
ceiling and subsidy committee of the Millers Na- 
tional! Federation after more than two years of 
endeavor in that difficult assignment. But this was 
merely the most recent chapter in his long book 


of similar and even greater associational activities. 
A good way to go back quickly over that record 


is to take the brief entries from Who’s Who, which 
says it he was 

‘ president N. Y. State Millers Assn., 
1911-12; chief of four milling division of U. S. 


Food Administration (dollar a year man), 1917- 


18; president Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, since 
1920; director Niagara County (N. Y.) National 
Bank & Trust Co. Was instrumental in secur- 


ing passage in Congress of Grain Standard Act, 


1916, for Federal supervision of inspection of 
grain; member Com. on Agriculture, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1922-24; president Millers 
National Federation, 1918 and 1933-34; chair- 
man Wheat Flour Milling Code Com. and 


Authority, 1933-34; member Business Advisory 
Planning Council, Dept. of Commerce, 1933-34; 
director and chairman Arbitration Com. But- 
falo Corn Exchange; member Com. on Industrial 


Economics of National Association of Manu- 


facturers. Member National Com. on Business 
Welfare, U. S. Chamber of Commerce; member 
board of directors, Lockport Y. M. C. A; member 
executive committee Millers National Federa- 


tion (hon. mem. 1943). 


When Mr. Lingham ended his last term as head 
of the federation, Edgar H. Evans said of him: 
“Former presidents may have given freely of 
themselves, but none served with such unparal- 
leled devotion.” 

e®e@ @ 
\ MENACE TO THE PRESS 
splenetic and frenetic Westbrook Pegler 
ips lightly over the many arguments of 
ind of consumer interest against grade- 
; and plumps a high-caliber fragmentation 
against it as a menace to the free press 


T H 
merit 
label 
barr: 
of Ar 


rica. He makes a good case, and it is one 
we are able to applaud more enthusiastically than 
some of his equally vigorous but less rational 
outbursts on the subject of bread. 
Says Pegler, in a Cosmopolitan magazine ar- 
ticle Grade-labeling, “that altruistic campaign, 
neve 


quite defeated although often checked, to 
ate trade-marks,” has as its real object 
and hidden purpose the abatement and ultimate 
abolition of advertising, thus stifling the standard 


obliter 


Ame ican free press and substituting the subsi- 
dizec class and political press of Continental 
Europe. This, he declares, has been “an article 
of the New Deal Fascism or Communism” ever 
Since 1933. 


Trade-marks live through advertising. The 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


press lives upon the revenue from that advertis- 
ing. There is no secret about this. But advertis- 
ing revenue, says Pegler, is no subsidy, though 
it is essential to the existence of the press. The 
advertiser knows this. He knows, too, that the 
alternative to such an independent press, to which 
he contributes his support, is a controlled press. 
Pegler direfully pictures the controlled press, a 
despicable implement nourished by blackmail and 
blacklist, devoted to political and social propa- 
ganda and class interest. 

“As a rival,” says Pegler, “the large manu- 
facturers might themselves band together to sub- 
sidize their own press. That, too, would be bad, 
for this would be a biased press serving its own- 
ers in clamorous daily conflict with the union pub- 
lications, in which neither side would tell the 
truth. But the manufacturers’ press could not 
last long. Deprived of their trade-marks and 
commercial prestige, they presently would become 
small manufacturers. Our political movements of 
all degrees of violence would start papers and 
magazines, supported by partisan subscriptions 
and advertisers. Most of them would be hate 
papers, snarling religious and racial bigotry, and 
we would have, in a short time, a reasonable fac- 
simile of the insensate and utterly wicked bru- 
tality that appeared on the newsstands of Europe 
in the years just preceding the war. Then, all 
vanished except the organs of the victorious 
gangs.” 

Minnesota claims the pungent columnist as a 
native son, and the Minnesota novelist, James 
Gray, characterizes him as one “who was pre- 
pared for a crabbed maturity during what ap- 
pears to have been a rather crabbed youth at 
Minnetonka.” But, fully discounting his queru- 
lous and crustacean nature, Pegler probably has 
something in this matter of his special slant on 
grade-labeling. 

ee @ 


EDITORIAL DOG DAYS 


JORMALLY we wouldn’t be worried by such 
frivolous matters; must be the weather that 
gets us down to the lowest layer in the barrel of 
things to fume about. Or maybe it’s having no 
vacation, which the pink-eared optimist who pops 
in here occasionally says any one should take 
whether he knows what to do with it or not. 
However that may be, the inconsequentials are 
these: Radio folks who don’t know how to read, 
and newspaper folks who don’t know how to 
write. One of these doesn’t bother us much, for 
we don’t have to turn him on, or if he’s on we can 
turn him off—which we do; but the other is about 
us always—we have to live with and by him 
And lately this latter hep-catter of King’s English 
has gone luny-loco on the one-wording business, 
and on leaving out the’s, an’s and a’s. 

The fellow we mean is that sloppy speller 
(sometimes he’s right on our own staff!) who 
up above would have written ‘any one” as ‘“any- 
one”; who puts down “someday” or “sometime” 
when he means to indicate how long it will be 
before he looks in the dictionary to see that 
in this usage he should say “some day” and “some 
time’; who telescopes “under way” into the com- 
mon atrocity of “underway,” writes “airforce” in 
one piece (meaning an arm of the army), and 
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even scrambles “any” and “more” into an em- 
brace hot and indecent to say nothing of un- 
philological. 

We are not alone in this summercomplaint 
(sic: now we're doing it ourselves!). Manchester 
(N. H.) Union takes time off from more impor- 
tant editorial matters to harp on it. The Union 
is worth quoting: 

“Maybe we're old-fashioned, but we like to 
see words spelled as they were when we went 
to school, not elided or telescoped. Or, if it’s 
smart nowadays to streamline them, why not be 
consistent? 

“Take that word ‘alright,’ which keeps crop- 
ping up. If it’s all right to spell it alright, then 
let’s follow through and make anything that’s 
all wrong alwrong, and do it everyday and alday. 
Personally, we think the whole idea is alwet. 

“And there are ‘someday’ and ‘anyplace.’ Then 
why not somenight, somemorning, someafternoon, 
someevening, and so on? And if it’s alright to 
go anyplace, how explain it when there’s noplace 
to go? 

“Not that it matters much, anyway or noway. 
But if this is an attempt to revive the simplified 
spelling which proved to be a flop 30 years ago, 
we’re ag’in it. And somedays it gets our goat.” 

We might add what the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce has to say about this, under the cap- 
tion, “In One Word, Phooey”: “How this thing 
started we don’t know, unless it derives from 
pinching nickels and dimes in composing tele- 
grams. But it ought to stop before the influence 
of Gertrude Stein gives us a combination of 
cockeyed punctuation, or none at all, and silly 
spelling. That would be altogether toomuch.” 


* * k 


And while we're tearing our hair we might as 
well take it clear down, verbally. We don’t like 
the newspaper head hound who coins nouns into 
adjectives without benefit of the proper adjec- 
tival endings: Japan defeat, China man, Italy 
debacle. Atrocious, isn’t it, Hon. Webster? 
Worse still is the inebriety of headline verbs 
that put the blitz on Germany and now will 
kibitz Japan: Rip, blast, grind, pound, maul, top- 
ple, knife, flash, zoom, buckle, hammer, stab, 
slam, forge, mangle, jab. These are things Ameri- 
can troops never did anything else but, judging 
from the newspaper caption writers. (Excuse it 
—we left out gut). More of our pettish news- 
paperese aversions: Planes roared, tanks plunged, 
bulldozers crunched, giant trap snaps shut, crack 
troops in bitter battle, full fury, blazing guns, 
ripsawing armor, Blood and Guts Patton’s ram- 
paging armor running wild, Ike throwing tumult 
of men and materials into maw of disaster like 
succession of thunderbolts. It’s delirious, and 
so are we. 

e®e@°@ 

FAMINE—AMERICAN STYLE 
nape ete for the food grouser to put teeth 
\/ into: Almost incredible, and very much under- 
publicized, is the fact that in the midst of the 
greatest military struggle ever undertaken by this 
country and within the circumference of a war- 
shaken world’s hunger, per capita food consump- 
tion in the United States last year was 10% 
above the prewar average. At the point where 
we now stand the statistics of eating are not 
quite so good, but they are still by no means bad. 
This year the available food total will be 2 to 
4% above the prewar average, with only this 
little catch in the computation: Because we ate 
a disproportionate share of that total supply in 
the first six months, not having counted right or 
guessed right soon enough, the quantity available 
in the second six months will be below the pre- 
war figure. Let us, therefore, right manfully 
compensate for this with a goodly percentage of 
grousing and shout our famine from the house- 
tops. 
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“BEST YET” 


From “Best Yet” wheat, bought in 
typical “Best Yet” territory, this fine 
bakery flour comes to you with our 
assurance that it is milled right—from 
the right kind of wheat. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


















SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 



















DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 

















ITs 2 
BINS 


AGED = 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





EXTRA 40 ) 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
WITH . 
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A new development 
which- greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





















WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
¢ 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mituine Co., Inman, Kan. 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 























Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 















We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 






















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIRR, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














Better-Fed World 





(Continued from page 22.) 
ference to the present organization, 
He says: “In these countries, of 
course, there still is need for agrij- 
cultural research and education. But 
no simple remedy such as sheer ip. 
crease in food production will be as 
practicable. 

“Above all there will be a need 
for an expanding economy, for full 
nonagricultural employment, for bet- 
ter distribution of incomes, for more 
mechanization on farms, and for ‘ew. 
er and larger farms. Such a devel- 
opment would mean that even more 
people than at present would be en- 
gaged in turning out nonagricultura] 
goods and services. The smaller 
numbers of people remaining on 
farms would turn out a larger ‘otal 
production and live better. Such im- 
provements as better distribution of 
income would take years and perhaps 
decades to become fully effective. 
Meanwhile, special steps could be 
taken by the governments of the va- 
rious countries to help low income 
families obtain proper amounts of 
food and other farm products.” 


An Inexpensive Project 

Because the work of the organiza- 
tion is essentially advisory and be- 
cause it will obtain its ends through 
the high quality of its record and 
resultant influence and prestige it 
has a very simple operational struc- 
ture— an inexpensive one. The orig- 
inal membership is limited to the 44 
nations represented at the _ Hot 
Springs conference but other nations 
may be admitted later by a _ two 
thirds vote. Each nation is obli- 
gated to make periodic reports and 
aside from that owes only three obli- 
gations: (1) To contribute to the ex- 
penses of the organization; (2) to 
accord appropriate diplomatic privi- 
leges to the organization and its staff, 
and (3) to respect the international 
character of the staff’s responsibili- 
ties. The conference will meet once 
a year and each nation will have one 
representative, and without regard 
to size each nation will have one vote 

It will be operated upon a small 
budget compared to the aims and 
advancements. The budget for the 
first year has been fixed at $2,500,000 
to which the United States contrib- 
utes 25%, or $625,000. USSR con- 
tributes 8%, the United Kingdom 
15%, and smaller nations contribute 
as low as 0.5%. The second year 
the budget will be doubled. To ap- 
portion expenses, allowances. were 
made for those countries that were 
occupied by the enemy or that have 
suffered major economical disaster 
The organization will be carried on 
under a director general, selected by 
the organization, who will be in 
charge of a staff chosen on as wide a 
geographical basis as possible and in 
accordance with the highest stand- 
ards of efforts and technical consid- 
eration. 

Consumers are certain to benefit 
from the work of this organization. 
Its very name, Food and Agriculture 
Organization, proclaims its dedication 
to the consumer and the farmer. 

It has a long road ahead and there 
are many barriers to surmount. They 
are barriers erected by traditions 
and practices of shortsighted nation- 
alism, such as prejudice against buy- 
ing goods from other countries, tal- 
iffs, embargoes and suspicion of peo 
ple beyond boundary lines. Taboos 
of outworn international politics, and 
hand-to-mouth greed also stand in 
the way. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 









~ GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


a . =) DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
=a 14 CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

SO een. a 


Ue F Ue to -==yem8 Fre DEALERS IN 
2. a" ae Eee!) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


~NEW SPOKANE MILL. ” MOST MODERN /IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE * WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 












































































| WIscoNSIN RYE FLOUR J 
ayapenspege ry gn PRESTON-SHAFFI 


est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 








MILLING 


oa ctete MILLERS 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


GLOBE MILLING CO. SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
<oMegeonete’ Maker the* Beet’ Ree Ftoer” Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
















a FOR UNIFORM FLOURS WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred . 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 2 : 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





OuivF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 







SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 































Cfor More Than 45 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 























“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR oe Uy VER me Ad HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEy 


Lumsden Building 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Vancouver Shipments 
Jump Sharply as 
Foreign Ships Arrive 


Vancouver, B. C.—Nearly one third 
as much grain was exported from 
this port in the first half of July as 
was cleared in the other 11 months 
of the current crop year. Movement 
for the first 15 days of July aggre- 
gated 2,624,716 bus and the total 
for the season to that date was 9,- 
155,793 bus. 

Reason for the sudden increase in 
activity was the arrival of a num- 
ber of freighters to load for world 
trade, including India, Australia and 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom 
and Peru. Elevators are _ holding 
some 14,000,000 bus of grain here and 
substantial amounts of grain from 
prairie houses are arriving daily, so 
that the only facility now needed for 
a heavy export trade is more ship- 
ping. 

India was originally scheduled to 
take a large tonnage of Canadian 
wheat from this port and 17 vessels 
were allocated for this business. This 
tonnage was later cut down to five 
ships, due to war needs in the Pa- 
cific, but exporters are hopeful of 
more ships being diverted here. 

That there is a good market for 
Canadian wheat in private trades is 
indicated by the fact that two full 
cargoes have been sold to Peru, one 
having already been loaded here and 
more could be shipped if and when 
ships are made available. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OVERSEAS WHEAT DEMAND 
CONTINUES VERY HEAVY 


Toronto, Ont. — Exports of long- 
stored stocks of western Canadian 
wheat to Britain and the continent 
of Europe continue heavy. Over- 
seas shipments of wheat are well 
over 10,000,000 bus weekly. Stocks 
in western country elevators are de- 
clining rapidly as shipments keep 
well ahead of new deliveries by farm- 








ers. 
The demand from Great 


Britain 


and Europe for western Canadian 
oats also continues strong, in addi- 
tion to requirements of the United 
States and eastern Canada. Only 
shortage of shipping space on the 
great lakes and the Atlantic, where 
wheat holds priority, keeps the de- 
mand from being still heavier. 

Farmers are inclined to market 
wheat rather than oats. They want 
to be sure of feed supplies for next 
year before selling their old-crop 
stocks of this grain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Zealand Strives 
to Become Self 
Sustaining on Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—In a report on New 
Zealand the Canadian trade commis- 
sioner at Auckland gives production 
of wheat in the 1943-44 crop season 
as totaling 9,819,342 bus, harvested 
from 286,998 acres. This was the 
heaviest crop since 1933 when 11,- 
054,972 bus were produced. 

Production during the five war 
years is recorded at 42,506,000 bus, 
compared with 33,568,000 bus for the 
preceding five years. As_ usual, 
Australian wheat was required to 
supplement the local supply. In the 
1943-44 season, 2,166,752 bus were 
imported from this source, about 
half of which was required for poul- 
try feed. 

New Zealand’s objective still is to 
sow 300,000 acres of wheat in order 
to be independent of outside sources. 
Every encouragement is given farm- 
ers to increase their acreage and to 
this end the price to be paid for 
1944-45 wheat has been increased 
from 6s 2d to 6s 6d bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN QUOTA PERMITS 
COVER ALL WHEAT CLASSES 


Winnipeg, Man.—Any quota estab- 
lished for wheat deliveries in western 
Canada as of Aug. 1, for the crop 
year 1945-46, will include all wheat, 
whether regular spring, white spring, 
durum, Alberta red winter or any 

















Airplane View of a Saskatchewan Wheat Field 
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RAPID CLIMB—N. S. Verity, now 
serving as assistant general manager 
of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, became associated 
with the company eight years ago. 
He climbed rapidly in the service of 
the firm to the important position 
which he now holds. In 1941 he was 
appointed comptroller, and last year 
was made assistant general manager. 
Previous to his association with the 
St. Lawrence company, Mr. Verity 
had extensive experience in the ac- 
counting departments of various com- 
mercial enterprises. 





other class, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

All deliveries of any kind of wheat 
must be entered in the proper per- 
mit book, and must be within the de- 
liverable quota established for wheat 
at the delivery point specified. 

The board also advises that regis- 
tered and certified seeds of wheat, 
oats and barley, sealed in the sack 
or sealed in the car by government 
inspectors, are exempted from the 
quota regulations, and growers of 
registered and certified seed (as de- 
fined in the Seeds Act), may sell 
seed over and above their 
quotas. 

In addition, farm-to-farm transac- 
tions in oats and barley for feed and 
seed purposes and sales made direct 
by producers to feeders can proceed 
without restrictions, provided that 
such transactions do not involve the 
use of licensed elevator facilities or 
railway cars, the board states. 

Producers, however, shall not trade 
any grain so that extra deliveries are 
possible on some delivery permits, the 
statement warns. 

Barley Exports Suspended 

Winnipeg, Man.—Effective at noon, 
July 21, the Canadian Wheat Board 
announced that, until further notice, 
it would not issue any export per- 
mits covering the shipment of barley 
from Canada. This order covers 
barley, whole, ground or otherwise 
processed. 








Canadian Mills Look 
Forward to Decimal 
Weighing System 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers are 
keeping in mind the advantages which 
will accrue to them from a change. 
over to the decimal system in weigh. 
ing flour and are prepared to take 
that step as soon as the contro! au- 
thorities, a hang-over from the war. 
are willing to consent to the new 
order of things. 

The system now in effect in the 
United States will be adopted, with 
possible minor differences to sui! the 
Canadian situation. Most Canadian 
mills would like to put the new idea 
into effect at the opening of the new 
crop year. Perhaps some of them 
will do so without waiting for the 
others. 

Any who do so will be small mills 
whose interests are in particular 
branches of the trade. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


WESTERN CANADA WHEAT 
AREA WITHIN 1% OF 1944 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western § Can- 
ada’s wheat acreage this year is 
less than 1% greater than that of 
1944, totaling 22,566,000, as against 
22,444,000 last year. A decrease in 
wheat acreage in Manitoba was off- 
set by increases in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. This was shown in the 
preliminary estimate of areas sown 
to field crops released by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics on July 20. 

Manitoba’s wheat acreage this year 
is placed at 2,130,000, as compared 
with 2,506,000 in 1944. Saskatche- 
wan wheat acreage at 13,610,000, 
compares with 13,200,000 a year ago, 





while in Alberta the figures are 6- 
824,000 and 6,738,000 acres, respec: 
tively. 


The prairie area seeded to oats is 
10,749,000 acres, an increase of 2.9‘ 
over 1944, while the barley acreage 
has increased by 1.4% to 6,859,000 
The 1,034,000 acres seeded to flaxseed 
this year is 20.3% less than the 1- 
298,000 acres a year ago. 

The summer fallow acreage of 19; 
397,000 is almost equal to that of a 
year ago. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


EXCHANGE PROTECTION URGED 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Ex- 
porters Association has announced 
that a petition was forwarded re 
cently to the Canadian Minister of 





Finance urging the extension of the 
90 days protection in connection 
with the forward sale of United 
States dollars or sterling. The as 


sociation has now been advised by 
the finance minister that a new pd- 
icy has been approved by the For 
eign Exchange Control Board for 
forward protection. The board is 
now prepared to give sympathetic 
consideration to applications from 
exporters and importers who, in the 
course of their ordinary business 
transactions, find they require for 
ward protection for periods in excess 
of 90 days. 
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Ontario 
en ‘TORTLY after the liberation of 
—_ Norway, the London office of 


he Northwestern Miller re- 

0k ceived a cable from its old friends, 
A/S Mereator, of Oslo, It was the 

1al first ssage received for five years 
from any one of the former German 

invad countries. A little later on 

llers ar similar messages were received from 
one Sie Asbjo P. Bjornstad of Oslo, and 
7 ie from Justesen Bros. of Copenhagen, 
_e and more recently a letter of greet- 
Aubin ing and congratulation has been re- 
- ake ceived from Loken & Co. A/S, Oslo. 
Eee! a The first message from Holland 
the war, came ym Tarvomeelfabriek M. J. 
the new Vos, Nassauplein 4-6, Rotterdam, 
. mysteriously dropped in our office 
In the door in an unstamped envelope. It 
ed, with was dated May 16 and was received 
suit the on June 16, and proved to be a du- 
vanadian nlicate of a letter sent through the 
lew idea ak whieh did not arrive until July 
the new 9. Actually the postal service be- 
of them tween Holland and the United King- 
for the dom did not reopen until June 25, 
and the letters arriving previous to 

all mills that date were brought over by serv- 
articular » ice men and posted from destinations 
in the United Kingdom. Other let- 

ters received in this way were from 

_ Gebroeders Vreeswijk, Postbus 135, 
2 re Utrech Felix Cohen, Proveniers- 
AT singel 81A, Rotterdam, and A. Ruoff 


Co., Meent 94, Rotterdam, while 
{ mail reopened letters have 


F 1944 ee & 





since 

1 Can- come { E. & W. Bouwman, Claes 
year is MR de Vrieselaan 23, Rotterdam; Ver- 
that of hoeff’s Meel-Import (formerly Haten- 
against boer & Verhoeff), P.O. Box 1151, Rot- 
rease in terdam; D6énszelmann & Co’s Graan- 
was off- en Graanproducten Maatschappij N. 
ind Sas- V,, Struisenburgstraat, Rotterdam; 
1 in the so fr the following Amsterdam 
aS SOWn C) firr N. V. Handelmaatschappij 
Domin- v/h Grippeling & Verkley, Keizers- 
lly 20. gracht 291; Trading Company Stolp 
his year & Co., Ltd., Damrak 47-48; M. Wit- 
ym pared senbut Ir., Singel 88; N. V. Agen- 
skatche- tuur-en Commissienhandle v/h P. C., 
610,000, Vis & Co., P.O. Box 489; Bulsing & 

ear ago Heslenfeld, Damrak 20-22. 

are 6- 
respec: fhanks to the Allies 

All letters express warm con- 
» oats is gratulations to the Allied Nations 
of 2.9° for their great victory and deep grat- 
acreage itude the liberation of the writ- 
859,000 ers’ respective countries. Most prin- 
flaxseed cipals d their staffs have come 
| the 1- through their experiences of oppres- 
sion, terror and plunder unscathed 
e of 19, ind in comparatively good health, all 
nat of a fie things sidered. The firm of Felix 
Cohen, Rotterdam, is the exception; 
_ the senior partner, J. A. Vieyra, with 
his wife and two sons, and the wife 
URGED and yc son of the junior part- 
lian Ex- ner, M. Vieyra, having been arrested 
nounced and transported to some unknown 
‘ded re- destination, owing to their being of 
‘ister of » the Jewish race, and nothing has 
1 of the p been heard of them since. M. Vieyra 
nnection 3 and h ittle daughter, now aged 7 
™ited years, escaped by remaining hidden 
The as) fe '" a house for two years. The other 
rised by fe Members of the firm’s staff also have 
1ew pol: p come rough safely except that the 
he For: ; Xport manager, P. N. van Os, was 

ard for killed in a railway accident. 
oard is It is reported that Isidore van den 
pathetic Bergh, the senior partner in the firm 
5 from of Gebr s. van den Bergh, Rotterdam, 
.. in the gi in’ a concentration camp, 
business Hate it is a known fact that J. 
ire for- atenboer, formerly a partner in 





the 





firm of Hatenboer & Verhoeff 
‘which partnership was dissolved in 
1940) was killed by action of the 
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By L. F. BROEKMAN 


London Office of The Northwestern Miller 


Netherlands Underground Forces for 
being in collaboration with the Ger- 
mans, having embarked in a salvage 
company for the enemy. 


The “Furor Teutonicus” 

The letter from M. Vieyra, of Felix 
Cohen, gives a very vivid picture of 
the sufferings through which he and 
his family have passed, and which is 
typical of many another Jewish fam- 


ily. It is as follows: 
“Our firm has’ suffered severe 
losses. In the first days of German 


invasion of this country, Rotterdam 
was the principal mark of the ‘furor 
teutonicus’ and our office building, 
warehouses and several houses be- 
longing to the firm’s partners, A. J. 
and M. Vieyra, were completely de- 
stroyed. By lucky chance no one of 
the firm’s staff was hurt at that time, 





has ever been heard of them, so that 
we must fear the worst as to their 
fate. Our junior partner, M. Vieyra, 
was able to hide somewhere and he 
and his little daughter, seven years 
old now, escaped the same fate by 
staying indoors for two years. How- 
ever, his wife and little son, who 
were also in hiding in another place, 
were betrayed and found by the 
Huns and led away to a destination 
unknown. So far no news of their 
being alive has reached us, so for 
them also we must fear the worst. 
“We had another deplorable loss 
in the death by train accident of our 
export manager, P. N. van Os, whose 
intelligence and tireless energy and 
devotion to the firm cannot be re- 
placed. Better luck was experienced 
by our proxy, A. de Leeuw, who with 
success fled with wife and son to 





EFFICIENCY IN BRITAIN—Combine harvesters are shown in use at a 
field in the British Isles. The mechanization of agriculture in Britain has 
produced a variety of new machines, some of which combine two or three 


operations in one. 


For instance, there is a cut and lift machine which 


cuts grass and loads it onto a wagon in one operation, and a combine 
harvester with which the corn is cut and threshed and the grain collected 


into a hopper at the side of the machine. 


Mechanization has given Brit- 


ish agriculture a high note of efficiency. 





although A. J. Vieyra’s private house 
was also destroyed practically above 
his head. 

“Then after some time the firm 
Felix Cohen, being Jewish property, 
was put under German control, which 
meant that the owners, A. J. Vieyra 
and M. Vieyra, were put out of their 
rights and a German, together with a 


Dutch satellite, were named ‘trus- 
tees’ by the German officials. In due 
course, the firm was bought from 


some German institution controlling 
all Jewish business, and paid for with 
the money belonging to the firm 
Felix Cohen; indeed a strange method 
of purchasing something for nothing. 
The office staff stayed at their work 
and secretly some of them kept in 
contact with the rightful owners, so 
that they were kept informed of the 
way business was done, and further 
funds were stolen. 

“At that time the Germans started 
their infamous destruction of all Jew- 
ish inhabitants and our senior part- 
ner, A. J. Vieyra, together with his 
wife and two sons, were taken by 
the Huns and led away to Germany 
or Poland, and since then nothing 


Switzerland and from whom we have 
had news of his well being. He is 
very anxious to return to Holland in 
order to resume his work with us. 

“We have tried in simple words to 
give you a general idea of things that 
happened here during the terrible 
time that lies behind us, but you will 
easily understand it expresses only 
a trifle of the hardship, slavery, in- 
human treatment and degradation 
we have been through at the hands 
of these sadistic beasts. It will be 
impossible to forget those horrors, 
so please let us not forget to ‘hate’! 

Private Trade Possible 

“For the time being M. Vieyra will 
be the sole director of the firm, and 
we hope to start working again with 
new energy. We are convinced that 
the board of our Committee of Dutch 


Flour Importers will be interested, 
too. There are even rumors that 
with the new crop, the trade for 


Dutch grain and pulse will be given 
free hand, but at fixed maximum 
prices. Let us hope that the same 
way of dealing will be accepted with 
the import of grain and flour.” 


29 


ews of the Flour Trade in Liberated Europe 


A letter giving a somewhat hap- 


pier aspect and experience comes 
from M. J. Vos, of Haarlem, Hol- 
land. He says: 


“In the first place we wish heartily 
to congratulate you on the victorious 
ending of the war in Europe. We 
are eager to learn whether you and 
yours have been spared, are safe and 
sound and did not suffer loss owing 
to the war. Now, we are getting on 
swimmingly, in spite of the trying 
circumstances—of which you have 
probably read in your newspapers— 
under which we have been living in 


the Netherlands, especially during 
the last year when the Germans 


made heavy predatory raids through 
our whole country. So you will un- 
derstand how much we are filled with 
thankfulness toward the British and 
American people, who bore so great 
amount of the share in the liberation 
of our country. 

“On the ground of our former 
pleasant relationship with Mr. Raikes, 
we have made bold to refer some 
American and Canadian flour mills to 
your address. We hope that this 
will meet with your approval, for we 
should like to enter into relation 
with some big flour mills. 

“Much the largest part of our 
staff succeeded in escaping from the 
grip of the enemy. Besides, our 
branch of industry (flour milling) 
has been used throughout the war 
in the supply of food. Thus, the con- 
tact with our customers has been 
maintained. In fact we have consid- 
erably enlarged our business rela- 
tions with inland jobbers. We, there- 
fore, feel confident of being able to 
do a large volume of business in 
American and Canadian flour if we 
are brought in connection with mills, 
ete. Consequently, we would much 
appreciate being able to co-operate 
in the building up of our terribly 
ravaged country.” 

In a letter from Bulsing & Heslen- 
feld, flour agents of Amsterdam, 
Karel Heslenfeld says: ‘‘We feel very 
grateful to the allied nations that 
they have released our country from 
the German invaders and I am happy 
to inform you that my family and 
our staff are all well, as far as is pos- 


sible after five years of the most 
hateful German oppression, terror 
and plundering. Also, we are in 


good spirits and very keen to work 
hard in order to come back to 
normal conditions as soon as possible 
and to rebuild our business. 


Flour Importers Hopeful 

“So far the efforts of the flour im- 
porters to induce our authorities to 
place the distribution of foreign flour, 
imported by the government, in our 
hands have led to no direct result, 
although we have received a promise 
that this will be done in the very 
near future. We are also trying to 
induce our authorities to make future 
purchases through the intermediary 
of the Dutch flour importers, similar 
to the method followed in the United 
Kingdom. Our new government has 
now been formed and in their pro- 
gram they announce that private con- 
cerns will all get to work as soon as 
possible. We hope our line of busi- 
ness will be included in these plans.” 
Grippeling & Verkley, of Amster- 
dam, in their letter, say: “We have 
(Continued 


on page 35.) 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesors 

















—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


People do not ure SNOBUDDY 
just because it makes good bread 
today, but because it always has 
baked good bread and for that 
reason can be depended upon al- 
ways to continue that record. 


——,_ 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


Mercer Pies Win 
Eaters’ Acclaim 
in Foreign Lands 


S/Sgt. Al Mercer, of the Mercer 
Pie Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
traveling some for Uncle Sam in re- 
cent months but at the same time 
he has been building an international 
reputation for Mercer pies. 

When the sergeant shipped off to 
Camp Lee, Va., in 1943, he was just 
another rookie but during basic 
training his pie baking ability began 
to be talked about. In April, 1944, 
he went overseas with his outfit and 
upon landing in North Africa the 
first request made by the exhausted 
men was a plea to the company 
commander that Sgt. Mercer be per- 
mitted to use the facilities of the 
mess to bake pies. 

Relating these experiences, a fel- 
low Tennessean recently wrote the 
Mercer Pie Co. staff in Chattanooga 
as follows: 

“From that day on, Sgt. Mercer 
carries his fame with him wherever 
he goes. . . Since the date of our 
landing, Mercer has_ produced his 
products under ail kinds of handi- 
caps in four foreign countries, until 
the pies that made his Tennessee 
neighbors happy have acquired a rep- 
utation in Continental Europe over 
6,000 miles from home. 

“After establishing his wares in 
Oran, Algeria, we were transferred 
to Naples where AI assisted in feed- 
ing the armies for the Italian cam- 
paigns and thence to France in Au- 
gust, where we landed in Marseille. 
From there to Northern France and 
in early April we crossed the Rhine. 

“Al really occupies an unusual po- 
sition within this organization as 
baker-mess sergeant. Everyone in 
this territory says that there is only 
one pie baker like Al Mercer. One 
could collect testimonials for his ef- 
forts from persons speaking a half 
dozen or more languages. Customers 
of the Tennessee pastry king have 
ranged all the way from combat pri- 
vate to two star general. They have 
included Arabs, Zouaves, Goums, 
soldiers and civilians serving with 
the French First Army, USO enter- 
tainers, British members of the Royal 
Air Force, Russians, Italians, Ger- 
man prisoners of war (who get what’s 
left, with no fancy trimmings), refu- 
gees, or repatriated personnel of so 
many other nationalities that Mercer 
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MERCER’S PIE SHOP in Secken- 
heim, Germany, is shown in _ this 
photograph, with the now famous 
Al Mercer shown at the top left in 
the group above. Lt. Frank Nunan 
is standing at the right, and squat- 
ting below with hands full of Mercer 
pies are four hungry GI’s. 
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AIT pe... 
Care in Milling 


CAKE FLOURS 


Makes them “Easy. 
to-Handle”’ in Baking 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pate 
Milled Under Laboratory Contro! 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








—— 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








PROMPT *». ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
easseetii: HH 


——_ 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 








Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE ‘weal 


CRETE, NEB. 








FOR QUATITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
Hubbard ‘ite: 


en 








. . 
Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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aut 4 ENRICHMENT NUTRIENTS 


e VITAMIN B; 
e NIACIN 

e RIBOFLAVIN 
elIRON 


IN THIS FREE-FLOWING 
CONCENTRATE 


Quick delivery from New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 


WINTHROP 





Special Markets Division 


VINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 





190 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, W. Y. 











——— 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bours Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO”’ 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 








— 


Omaha, Neb. 


— Western King F lour__— 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 

WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








OWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2018 Taney Ave. Ne. Kansas City, Me. 
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would be entitled to hang out a sign, 
‘United Nations Pie Shop and Mess 
Hall,’ before his éstablishment now 
located at Seckenheim, Germany, on 
the Neckar River. 

“Al’s stand has always been more 
or less of a roadside proposition, at 
one crossroads after another with 
supplies going forward and combat 
troops coming back for a rest or 
going ahead for another push, bring- 
ing freed slave labor or prisoners 
with them. 

“Al’s pride and joy is not the four 
battle participating stars he has been 
awarded for operating his mess halls 
in combat areas, nor is it the Bronze 
Star Medal he was awarded Memorial 
Day for meritorious service in sup- 
port of tombat troops, nor is it a 
personal letter of commendation 
from Maj. Gen. Arthur R. Wilson. The 
accolade which draws the sunny Ten- 
nessean’s smile is that word of grati- 
tude from a transient combat weary 
soldier who asks: ‘Got any more of 
that pie?’” 







"SUNNY 
KANSAS” 
















Regular baking habits you 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





can depend upon, a strong 


COMING EVENTS 





Dates and meeting places purely tenta- 
tive, subject to ODT decisions and the war 
situation at that time. 

Oct. 7-9—New England Bakers <Associa- 
tion, fall meeting at New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass; secretary, Robert E. Sul- 
livan, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 





character you will like, an 





Oct. 25-26—National Bakers Supply House 
Association, fall meeting at Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa; secretary, P. H Cadwell, 
110 N. Peoria St., Chicago 7, IIL. 

March 25-26, 1946—Associated Retail Bak- 
America, national convention at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; ecretary, 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, 1135 W. Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 


agreeable personality that 










ers ot 


makes it a hit in your 


shop—all that is SUNNY 
KANSAS. 


registration of any of these marks are per- " 


mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 


official publication of the marks, a formal 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


notice of opposition. 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 

















FLOUR BRANDS | 








The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion, Manufacturers and distributors who 


HAM—International Milling Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del; wheat flour. Use claimed since 
1930. 

CHEERIOS—General Mills, Ine., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; ready-to-eat cereal, Use 
claimed since Jan. 9, 1945. 

“AUNT ELLEN’S’—Pi-Do Corp., Dallas, 
Texas; pie and pastry crust mix. Use 
claimed since June 12, 1944. 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 













EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 











ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 














Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE ad 


CRACKER FLOUR 


PLANT RESEARCH — One of the 
most important agricultural institu- 
tions in the world is the Rothamsted 

Experimental Station at Harpenden * 
in Hertfordshire, Great Britain. Here 
a staff of plant scientists unravel 
plant problems. This photograph 
shows a girl chemist examining a 
head of wheat which has been grown 
under glass in specially sterilized and 
fertilized soil. The station celebrated 
its centenary in 1943. 








FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 























Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


66 99 
Cremo?”’ is ce 
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Stuyped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








MILLING IN GIRL AND BOY 
LAND.—A pretty good place to begin 
building up right attitudes toward 
flour and bread and the people who 
make and provide them is the school 
room. Publicists know this very well, 
and they have proved it. Unhappily 
man’s best food has not always been 
properly presented educationally, but 
(and here we can say “happily’’) in 
recent years there has been a more 
skillful approach to public favor in 
_Sstthe:«sschool room 

I ae ES, than there was 
' ina previous gen- 
eration when our 
children used to 
bring home from 
teacher’s desk 
the faddist’s prej- 
udices against 
bread. Millers 
and bakers, 
through their in- 
stitutional agencies, long ago began 
cultivating this field, and are doing 





so more and more assiduously. In- 
dividual companies of millers and 
bakers are doing the same, and 


notable among recent enterprises of 
this kind is the current publication 
of Pillsbury’s Institute of Flour Mill- 
ing History, which is making avail- 
able to the grade schools of this 
country an engagingly written and 
attractively illustrated and printed 
story book called ‘The Talking Mill- 
stones.” 

This carefully planned Pillsbury 
public relations project has cast its 
shadow well ahead, with the result 


that when the 
schools open for 
their fall ses- 


sions the teach- 
ers already will 
have been per- 
suaded to use it, 
and supplies of 
the books, pro- 
vided at their 
request, will be 





on the chil- eo 
dren’s desks. . 

The _ teaching 

profession has long been aware of 


the undertaking and has been pro- 
gressively informed of its character 
and intention. The printing already 
is large, but Pillsbury expects it to 
be really colossal. 

@ Camilla Wing, the writer of the 
book, and Vic West, director of pub- 
lic relations for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
who with his staff gave it form and 
substance, toiled carefully and 
thoughtfully in their formidable task 
of search and research necessary in 
compressing and expressing the vast 
and long subject of flour milling into 
child-story form. They paid us the 
compliment, here 
in this shop, of 
asking for cer- 
tain counsel and 
advice, in conse- 
quence of which 
my own personal 
shelf of auto- 
graphed books has been joined by 
one bearing a gracious inscription 
from the author, who is no less 





By Carroll K. Michener 


charming in person than she is en- 
gaging as a teller of children’s tales. 
In the beginning I didn’t quite see 
how one small book could be made to 
hold the essentials of an industrial 
story which Bennett & Elston were 
able to tell far from completely in 
no less than four big volumes of his- 
tory and description. But Camilla 
knew that you have only to let his- 
tory come to life briefly in the form 
of stories, mainly about children, real 
or imaginary, to bring even the big- 
gest subject into sympathetic and in- 
telligent comprehension. In conse- 
quence, the book is a series of only 
four tales, beginning back in ancient 
times and coming down to today, 
strung together on a thin but ade- 
quate string of “in-between” stories 
or transitions. We’re not going to 
describe the content of the book any 
further, for we assume that nearly 
everybody, even the most violent 
competitor of Pillsbury, somehow will 
manage to get hold of a copy of it. 
Noncommercial is the way its pub- 
lishers describe it, and in fact there 
really is a fairly 
sparse use of the 
name Pillsbury. 
Still- and-all, no 
child who reads a 
the book ever will < 
need to have that 
name explained or 
even spelled to him. 
and bread indoctrination, this 
casually done as never to be intru- 
sive, and yet the whole flavor of the 
volume, from cover to cover, is as 
powerfully persuasive as the holy 
mystery and beauty of ripe wheat 
waving in its field or the heavenly 
aroma of bread fresh from its oven. 





flour 
is so 


As for 


Vv 


One of Camilla’s stories is the life 
story of Ed Clark, the veteran Pills- 
bury miller who retired not long ago. 
That story goes back to the great 
peak days of Minneapolis milling 
and brings in the Pillsbury governor 
who figured in it. Eddie, the author 
assures her child audience (which 
can’t help having a lot of grown- 
ups in it, too) read The Northwest- 
ern Miller when he was a boy, and 
now (thanks, Camilla) we need have 
no apprehensions about what flour 
and bread journal the kids of this 
generation will choose a decade or 
two from now! 


Freedom from payment of federal 
income taxes has made it possible 
for co-operatives to expand at an 
annual rate of 33% during the war 
years, while 1,350,000 independent, 
taxpaying small businesses have had 
to close their doors forever, the 
Patman House Committee on Small 
Business was told at its recent hear- 
ing in Chicago. 


Every kind of government med- 
dling with the business of private 
enterprise results in the same disas- 
trous consequences. It paralyzes in- 
itiative and breeds bureaucratism.— 
Ludwig von Mises, in “Bureaucracy.” 











SCARCITY OF MILLING LITERA- 
TURE.—The present-day comment, so 
frequently heard, that flour milling 
has produced less than its share of 
industrial literature, reflects a situa- 
tion of which complaint was heard 


even in the midst of milling’s so- 
called revolution. Six decades ago 
The Northwestern Miller’ editor 
wrote: 


“In reviewing the advance of the 
art of milling during 1883, which is 
done with more or less thoroughness 
in various parts of this issue, nothing 


has been said, it will be noticed, 
about the publication of any new 
books on the subject. This is not 


an omission, for none have been is- 
sued. It is the case, we think, with 
no other great industry that it is al- 
most entirely without a permanent 
literature. There are a few books 
bearing on the subject more or less 
directly, but none of those printed 
in English have any value as authori- 
ties or are ever quoted or consulted 
as such—or at all, for that matter. 
Of those printed in German, the best 
are so old as to have but little value 
in the light of modern experience, 
and when translated for the use of 
American readers are of even less 
use than to those who read them in 
their native language, for American 
processes, and the conditions sur- 
rounding and governing them are so 
different that they cannot be accept- 
ed as guides even when their cor- 
rectness is not disputed by the na- 
tion for whom they were written. 
The master work on modern milling 
has yet to be written and its prep- 
aration offers rich remuneration to a 
competent authority if there be any 
such. 

“If books on milling are scarce, the 
same cannot be said of newspapers 
and magazines, of which there are 
nearly a score printed in English 
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13 or 14 of them being Americap, 
Perhaps the reason for the surpris. 
ing lack of books on milling is thp 
great excellence of these periciica} 
which, by their enterprise in collec}. 
ing and disseminating information 9 
new machines and processes, vende, 
them unnecessary or at least }ut , 
little needed.” 

e @ @ 


... Speaking of the fact that gojj 
and climate contribute an importan; 
part to THE CHARACTER op 
WHEAT, the Montana Flour Mil), 
Co. says that marquis wheat «rowy 
in Montana can, when seeded jy 
eastern Washington, lose some of jts 
original characteristics. But, | 


y the 
same token, seed from the sane y, 
riety grown in eastern Washington 
can be seeded in Montana, anc! take 
on the characteristics of the orig. 
inal Montana marquis. The com. 
pany’s bulletin then goes on ‘0 re. 
cite the following interesting story 
of the introduction into Montana oj 


















a wheat produced from seed orig. 
inally brought from Russia: I: 1906 
the Montana Elevator Co. bought 
two cars of “shoepeg” turkey winter 


wheat from Andrew Hunt, of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City 
Kansas, which was said to be grown 
from seed imported from Odessa, 
Russia, by a coterie of Kansas mill. 
ers. This wheat was distributed t 
growers in the Judith Basin, in cen. 
tral Montana. The first year the 
resulting crop was not satisfactory 
in either yield or quality, but the 
crop the second year, grown from 
seed from the first year’s crop, pro- 
duced very satisfactory results, both 
in quality and in yield. 

e @ ®@ 


F. N. Peters, director of research 
for the Quaker Oats Co., thinks ther 
is plenty of room for betterment in 
the four milling process. Address- 
ing the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists, he commented upon his ob- 
servation that no two mills use th 
same equipment in the same way 
One expert four miller, he sa a 
be helpless in a strange mill “ 
he has laboriously traced tl 
dreds of streams from their begin- 
ning to the finished product.” This, 
he declared, is strong presumptive 
evidence for the need for technical 
improvement. 
































William H. Fluhrer 


William H. “Heine” Fluhrer, head of the Fluhrer Bakeries, of 
and California, and Arthur M. Cannon, manager of the Medford, 
bakery, the home plant of the company, are both in the armed for« 
Maj. Fluhrer is on duty in Italy with the air forces in command ot 
Lt. (j.g.) Cannon is in the U. S. Navy at Seattle. 


air base. 





Arthur M. Cannon 
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-- 
ARNOLD 


~ 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


\ very fine, strong, altogether 
iiform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





be - 





“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Vation’s Greatest 


Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. 
4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


\ Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Mer: t Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
A ir wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











SEN ON 0 NN TS 7} 
Atlanta FULION 


ORS ET BAG & COTTON ITT Prey Ona 


ii MILLS 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancske Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 








CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea, Mich. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





— 


| DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
_ Plain and Self-rising 

THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 

Southern Sales Office 











933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











DEATHS 


William B. Stowers, 64, a grain 
dealer widely known in the South- 
west, died in a Fort Worth hospital, 
July 16, after a short illness. Moving 
to Texas from Vicksburg, Miss., in 
1905, he was in the grain business 
first at Sherman, later at Fort Worth 
and then at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
At one time he was located in Kan- 
sas City and was a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. He 
had made his home in Fort Worth 
since 1942, and was engaged in the 
grain business at the time of his 
death. 





James Decker, assistant vice pres- 
ident of the Mercantile Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was killed in an automobile accident 
near Columbia, Mo., last week. He 
was well known among grain men 
and millers in the Southwest. 


Jesse R. Jones, 68, secretary and 
treasurer of the Philip H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIl., died July 
14 at his home there. He had been 
with the company 47 years and was 
widely known in grain and milling 
circles of the St. Louis area. 


William Addison Hood, 83, for 25 
years a partner in the milling busi- 
ness with his sons, died recently at 
his home in Hood, Va. The milling 
firm with which he was associated 
succeeded Crigler & Lohr. 


J. W. Shelly, 76, founder and own- 


er of Shelly’s Bakery, Calgary, Al- 
berta, died at his home recently in 


St. Petersburgh, Fla. Mr. Shelly 
founded the bakery in 1903 and op- 
erated it until 1920. 


J. R. Thomas, Sr., 87, retired mill- 
er, died at his home in Owensboro, 
Ky., July 17, following a long illness. 
For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he operated a flour mill at West 
Louisville, Ky. 


Funeral services for Henry R. 
Mann, 70, were held July 9 in Moore- 
land, Ind. Mr. Mann had been the 
manager of the poultry department 
of the Mooreland Grain Co. for sev- 
eral years. 


William J. Breay, 73, who retired 
three years ago after 33 years with 
the Toledo Grain & Milling Co., died 
in Maumee, Ohio, July 7. He was 
active in Maumee civic affairs. 


Manson C. Shanks, 91, a retired 
miller, died recently at his home in 
Salem, Ind. He and his wife had 
just celebrated their  sixty-eighth 
wedding anniversary. 


Wilfred A. Brown, 48, for many 
years associated with various grain 
establishments in Ashland, N. H., 
died recently after a few days’ ill- 
ness. 


James J. Stafford, 46, former oper- 
ator of a bakery in Youngstown, 
Ohio, died July 4 in Akron, where he 
had been ill for the past two years. 


Clarence Rolla Swearingen, 60, a 
superintendent for the Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Co., died July 7 
at the Independence sanitarium. 


Duane F. Phelps, 63, former presi- 
dent of the New England Baking Co. 
in Somerville, Mass., died July 15 in 
Arlington, Mass. 


Julius Gilberg, 83, for 25 years 
president of the Kuenzel Mills Co., 
died June 22 in New Bremen, Ohio. 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 





THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 





Minneso GOLD MINE 
ne EXCELSIOR 
0 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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GRAIN BARGES—Shown above are a few of the many 
grain barges moving into the port of New Orleans from 
The Office of Defense Transportation 


interior points. 


recently ruled that all rail and barge shipments of grain 





into that port must move under permits. 
is one of the shipping points for grain exports to our 
armies and allies overseas, and recently facilities have 
bogged down under the heavy export program. 











New Orleans 





North Africa Looks 
to United States 
for Food Supplies 


New York, N. Y.—Addressing the 
foreign trade bureau of the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of 
New York, Christian Cardin, a mem- 
ber of the French Supply Council in 
charge of French North African eco- 
nomical and financial affairs, re- 
cently declared that the bulk of the 
food supplies for that area will have 
to be obtained from the United 
States for the next several years. 
This is due to the crippling of food 
manufacturing plants in France. 

Mr. Cardin further pointed out 
that North Africa has experienced 
the worst drouth it has suffered in 
many years, and that consequently 
the wheat yield in French posses- 
sions will be only approximately 1,- 
300,000 bus, as compared with a nor- 
mal yield of 4,500,000 bus. 

According to the speaker, mini- 
mum import requirements because 
of this situation will be 2,000,000 
tons. He also said that it is not 
possible to establish complete private 
trade between North Africa and the 
United States. Lack of adequate 
shipping facilities is also another 
serious problem in connection with 
this trade. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VERN CROOKSHANKS RETIRES 

Kansas City, Mo.—Vern Crook- 
shanks has turned the management 
of his bakery in Chillicothe, Mo., over 
to his son, Joe Crookshanks, and 
Chris Hoerath, who has been assist- 
ant manager, has resigned to devote 
his full time to the restaurant busi- 
ness in that town. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DECLINE IN BREWERS’ DRIED 
GRAINS OUTPUT CONTINUES 


Washington, D. C.—The production 
of brewers’ dried grains during June 
continued below that of a year ago, 
according to a report by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The output 
during June totaled 20,300 tons, 
compared with 21,700 tons in June 
of the previous year. The yearly 
production beginning with July, 1944, 
totaled 217,200 tons, a decrease of 
17,600 tons from the preceding year 
when the production reached 234,- 


800 tons. Stocks of brewers’ dried 
grains on hand at plants and ware- 
houses on June 30 amounted to 3,181 
tons, compared with 2,474 tons on 
June 1, and 3,409 tons on June 30, 
1944. The figures for June, 1945, are 
preliminary. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LEASES NEW OFFICE SPACE 
New York, N. Y. Standard 

Brands, Inc., has leased new space at 
154 Nassau St. in this city where it 
will house its New York district of- 
fice as well as its sales and account- 
ing departments, which have been 
housed for many years at Washing- 
ton and Perry Sts. The company’s 
main headquarters are located at 
57th and Madison Ave. 


NAMED PRESIDENT — Edward J. 
Nolan has been elected president of 
the Marine Elevator Co., Buffalo, 
succeeding the late Harold L. Abell. 
Mr. Nolan has been with the com- 
pany since 1919. In recent years he 
has served as assistant to Mr. Abell 
in the operation of the company’s 
property, the Marine Elevator A, 
which has a capacity of 2,100,000 bus. 
He has been secretary and treasurer 
for many years. Other officers of 
the company are: Adrian Block, vice 
president and general counsel; Hen- 
ry S. Norris, treasurer, and Joseph J. 
Rue, secretary. 


Four A& P Men Earn 
$100,000 Per Year, 
Treasury List Shows 


Washington, D. C.—Four executives 
of Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
and one each from Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Co. and National Dairy 
Products Corp. received $100,000 or 
more as compensation during the 
calendar year 1943, or in company 
fiscal year ending in 1944, according 
to a report by Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

The four A&P executives were O. 
C. Adams, C. A. Brooks, W. M. 
Byrnes and R. B. Smith. At Nation- 
al Dairy, the high salary was drawn 
by L. A. Van Bomel, and at Kroger 
by Harry W. Bracy. 

Made in compliance with a provi- 
sion of the 1939 Revenue Act, the 
report shows salaries and other com- 
pensations paid corporation execu- 
tives amounting to $75,000 a year or 
more. It does not show income from 
sources other than such compensa- 
tions, nor does it show how much 
of the salaries was returned to the 
treasury in income taxes. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
PARAGON MILLS CHARTER 
Nashville, Tenn. The charter of 

Paragon Mills, Inc., Nolensville Road, 
Nashville, was filed this week in the 
office of the secretary of state. The 
company is authorized to own and 
operate mills for grinding and prep- 
aration of flour meal and feeds of all 
kinds. The company is capitalized at 
1,000 shares of stock at $10 per 
share. Incorporators are R. E. War- 
ren, Lois Smith Suter and G. Q. Mil- 
wee, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
ADDS NEW STAFF MEMBER 


Chicago, Ill—Mrs. Helen W. Thor- 
brogger joined the staff of home 
economists at Wheat Flour Institute 
on July 15. She succeeds to the place 
formerly filled by Miss Zelma Pur- 
chase, and will have charge of the 
laboratory-kitchen where she will 
develop recipe ideas, test recipes, 
plan and prepare menus. 

Mrs. Thorbrogger whose home is 
at Port Byron, Ill., grew up on a 
farm and took active part in 4-H 
Club programs in her county. She 
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was graduated in June with a B. § 
degree in home economics from Iowa 
State College at Ames, Iowa, and 
majored in experimental cookery. A; 
Iowa State she was a member of the 
Home Economics club and on the 
business staff of the “Homemaker,” 
the monthly publication managed by 
the students. : 

Capt. Everett Thorbrogger, her 
husband, a field artillery battery 
commander stationed at presen in 
Czechoslovakia, is also a graduate of 
Iowa State. He has been in the army 
three years and in Europe the past 
year. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SMALL MERCHANTS’ WHEAT 
CEILING PRICES AMENDED 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has amended 
second revised MPR 487, the wheat 
order, effective July 23, 1945, to pro. 
vide automatic adjustment of the 
maximum prices of wheat handled 
by trucker-merchants and merchan- 
disers to reflect increases or de- 
creases in terminal base point prices, 
Under the former regulation, these 
handlers’ prices were not affected by 
an increase or decrease in terminal 
base point prices which took effect 
after the date upon which the truck- 
er-merchant or merchandiser re. 
ceived the wheat. 

The text of the 
lows: 


amendment fol- 


ADMINISTRATION 
48051) 
1439—UNPROCESSED AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 
(2nd Rev. MPR 487, Amdt. 2) 
WHEAT 

A statement of the _ consideratio 
volved in the issuance of this amer ‘ 
issued simultaneously herewith, ha beer 
filed with the Division of the J] 
Register. 

Second Revised 
tion 487 is amended by 
ing section: 


OFFICE OF PRICE 
(Document No. 


PART 


Maximum Price Regula 
adding the 
Sec. 4.6. Pricing adjustments required of 
merchandisers and trucker-merchants when 
terminal base point prices set forth in 
Table I, II or III of Section 3.2 are in- 
creased or decreased. Whenever terminal 
point forth in Table 
or III of Section 3.2 are increased 
subsequent to the date on 
you purchased a lot of wheat fror 
supplier but prior to the time you 
such wheat, and such increase or < 
affects maximum prices for wheat 
area in which such lot originate: 
your maximum price for such lot of 
is dependent upon your “supplier's 
mum price’ on the sale and delivery 
or your “withdrawal price’’ calcula 
accordance with the provisions of 
5, you shall, for the purpose of det 
ing your maximum price on resale, il 
or decrease your supplier’s maximur 
by the amount of such increase 
rease in the appropriate termina 
point price, or if your basis for dé 
ing your maximum price is your 
drawal price,’’ you shall, for the 
of determining your maximum pl 
resale, increase or decrease to 
lar extent the ‘price 
purchased prior to the 
such increase or decrease and you sha 
use such adjusted “price histories’ 
termining your withdrawal price. 
This amendment shall become 
July 23, 1945. 
Issued this 18th day of July, 194 
CHESTER BOWLI 
Administ! 
July 6, 1945. 
P. ANDERSON, 
Agriculture. 


base prices set 


creased 


histories”’ 
effective 


Approved: 
CLINTON 
Secretary of 
—_———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
NEW VITAMIN DISCOVER‘ 
New York, N. Y.—The Amée 
Cyanamid Co., of this city, has an- 
nounced the discovery of the sy! 
thesis of folic acid, one of the vita 
mins making up the vitamin B com- 
plex. 


ican 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
NEW GROCERY FIRMS 
New York, N. Y.—The following 
new grocery companies have been 
granted charters to do business 12 
West Virginia: Marybill Grocery ©. 
Borderland Grocery Co., Anjea! Gro- 
cery Co. and the Rita Grocer) Co. 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


f INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








- LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
cae 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











RIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PR OTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


a 








— 
Pfeffer Milling Company 


inufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 














Bra Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
F White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
ber Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
— 
HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGN 


TIC SEPARATORS 


| NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS A 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








— 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 





CINCINNATI, O. 
— 
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The Flour Trade in Liberated Europe 


(Continued from page 29.) 


come through this terrible war fairly 
well. We have refrained from all 
kinds of work which might interfere 
with our reputation as flour spe- 
cialists so that we have made no 
war profit whatsoever. We succeed- 
ed in maintaining our organization, 
distributing inland flour, some potato 
flour and some grocery products, and 
in so doing protected our men from 
working for the Germans, here or 
abroad. Although we abstained from 
any work in behalf of the invader we 
have kept ourselves in good shape 
financially so that we are well pre- 
pared in every way for coming 
events. 

“Your very interesting news about 
the import flour distribution in Eng- 
land has our attention. We are work- 
ing on our Officials to try and get 
a satisfactory arrangement but so 
far without success. 

“Canadian flour imported here re- 
cently has made a very good impres- 
sion. Quality was superior to that 
usually supplied before the war. We 
are open for a good Canadian ac- 
count.” 

From Verhoeff’s Meel-Import, for- 
merly Hatenboer & Verhoeff of Rot- 
terdam, comes this account of experi- 


ences and conditions generally in 
Holland: 
“Thank God, the terrible war is 


over, at least in Europe. After liv- 
ing under German oppression for five 
years our country has been liberated, 
thanks to the combined forces of the 
Allies, particularly those of England, 
the Dominions and the United States. 
We owe the Allies a great debt of 
gratitude for the liberation. We shall 
never forget what they have done 
for us. How moved we were when 
we saw the first airplanes dropping 
food. 

“The old importing firm of Haten- 
boer & Verhoeff was wound up at the 
suggestion of the present owner, Th. 
Verhoeff. This took place in 1940, 
when J. Hatenboer embarked in a 
salvage company, collaborating with 
the Germans, our joint enemy. This 
being quite contrary to the interests 
of our country Mr. Verhoeff at once 
ended the partnership, apart from 
the fact that Mr. Hatenboer had 
made himself forever impossible as 
an importer of American and allied 
nations’ products in general. Mr. 
Hatenboer was shot by the patriotic 
forces at the end of 1944. 

“After the liquidation in 1940 the 
business was continued by Mr. Ver- 
hoeff under the name of Verhoeff’s 
Meel-Import (Verhoeff’s Flour Im- 
port). The new name is practically 
the only change, the working capital 
being quite intact and the whole of 
the staff remaining in office, includ- 
ing the manager who knows the ins 
and outs of the flour import business. 

“Throughout the war we have been 
employed in the home bakers’ trade, 
solely with the object of keeping our 
relations with the Holland bakery 
trade alive. So we are fully pre- 
pared for the renewed task of han- 
dling foreign flour again, which trade 
we hope will be resumed in the near 
future, and feel sure we shall be able 
to do the same volume of business 
as before. 

Government Imports Probable 

“The general belief prevails that 
for the time being free import will 
not be permitted and that only the 
Netherlands government will handle 
the import of flour, with the help of 
the importers, who will be invited 
to collect offers from the mills rep- 
resented by them.” 

Gebroeders Vreeswijk, of Utrecht, 


wrote: “We are full of gratitude 
toward our liberators who sacrificed 
even their lives in the great strug- 
gle for freedom and have given our 
nation its liberty again. We also 
wish to tender our most heartfelt 
thanks for the liberal supply of the 
so urgently needed food. You may be 
sure we will never forget it! 

“As far as our firm is concerned, 
all its members and staff have passed 
through these terrible years under 
the cruelty of our oppressors without 
serious harm and are now looking 
forward to a better future in which 
we may set to work to reconstruct 
our country and to build up trade in 
lasting peace. We understand it will 
be some time before we can resume 
business on the former basis. How- 
ever, we feel confident that free 
trade is approaching and we look to 
you to help us to relink business rela- 
tions for us abroad.” 


A Report from Denmark 

From Denmark, Justesen Bros., 
Copenhagen, followed up a cable with 
the following letter: 

“You may rest assured that every- 
body in Denmark, both now and dur- 
ing the years of occupation, when the 
victory in Europe has been won have 
directed thankful and _ admiring 
thoughts to U.S.A., Great Britain and 
their Allies for their heroic fight and 
for what they have done for us. We 
are happy to hear that the work 
which has been done by the Danish 
underground army, which is now un- 
der the command of General Eisen- 
hower and Field Marshal Montgom- 
ery, has met the approval of the 
allied nations, although we know that 
it has been of very little importance 
as compared with the enormous fight 
of the allied armies. We know that 
for you the victory in Europe does 
not mean that the war is over, but 
we sincerely hope, and are fully con- 


vinced, that the fight against Japan 
will soon lead to another glorious 


victory. 

“It is of course our wish and hope 
that we shall again be able to do 
business with our old mill connec- 
tions in the United States and Can- 
ada. We have been unable to write 
them until a few days ago on ac- 
count of postal restrictions but have 
exchanged first telegrams. 


Danish Flour Production 


“The total consumption of flour in 
Denmark, during the years of occu- 


pation, has been covered by flour 
from Danish mills exclusively. The 
production of flour, however, has 


been subject to certain restrictions. 
The present quality of Danish wheat 
flour is 80% extraction, but in spite 
of this high extraction and the fact 
that the flour is milled from Danish 
soft wheat exclusively, the resulting 
bread is of satisfactory quality.” 

The one letter so far received from 
Norway is from Loken & Co. A/S, 
of Oslo. “We are glad,” this letter 
says, “to report that our principals 
are well and our whole staff intact, 
while we have still the good sales 
organization we had before the war. 
We should feel greatly obliged if 
you would inform us if there is any 
change in the milling organization 
of the United States and Canada and 
if our old connections are still under 
the same management as heretofore.” 

Old connections are advised to 
write to their former agents in the 
liberated countries informing them 
what changes have taken place and 
the prospects of business in the near 
future. The exchange problem has 
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J. E. O’Connell 





J. E. O°CONNELL recently announced 
the purchase of the fifteenth bakery 
in the Eddy Bakeries group, which 
he owns, with the acquisition of the 
Rafert Baking Co., Minneapolis. The 
Eddy plants are located in Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and Minnesota. 
Besides interest in many civic affairs 
in Helena, Mont., where he maintains 
his headquarters, Mr. O’Connell is a 
director of the Ninth District Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Minneapolis. 

H. G. SCHLAMAN has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the baking 
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H. G. Schlaman 


and dairy industries products division 
of the Corn Products Refining Co. 
In his new position, Mr. Schlaman 
will be in charge of national distri- 
bution of all bulk products used in 
these industries. He joined Corn 
Products in 1935 and prior to his 
appointment as sales manager of this 
division, he was a member of the 
technical sales department. Mr. 
Schlaman, who holds the degree of 
chemical engineer, has been con- 
nected with the baking industry for 
20 years in production, sales and 
technical service. 





Joseph A. Siedler 


JOSEPH A. SIEDLER has_ been 
named head of the newly established 
department of cost control for the 
A. & P. Bakeries. Associated with 
this division of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Co. since 1942, Mr. 
Siedler has been engaged in sales and 
bakery management, as well as cost 
control, for the past 19 years. He 
formerly was with the Continental 
Baking Co. and Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc. His offices are at A. & P. head- 
quarters, Graybar Building, New 
York. 
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J. D. Kelly 


NEW POSITION — J. D. Kelly has 
joined the bakery sales department 
of the Standard Milling Co.,. accord- 
ing to an announcement by L. A, 
Mackenroth, vice president. He will 
be associated with the 
central region sales office at Chicago, 
Mr. Kelly had been with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., for nearly 30 years. Dur- 
ing the past 20 years he has worked 
in an executive capacity at Milwau- 
kee and Minneapolis, which has giv- 
en him a broad acquaintance in mill 
ing and baking circles. 


company’s 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 











George E. Gano, president of the 
George E. Gano Grain Corp., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, bid in two hams dur- 
ing the recent war bond drive, paying 
$200,000 in bond purchases. He pro- 
vided the trimmings to go with them 
and entertained grain men and their 
employees at a luncheon on the trad- 
ing floor. 

























E. J. Quinn, director of sales for 
Commander-Larabee Milling Corp. 
was a visitor at the offices of Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
early this week. The 100° tempera- 
ture didn’t worry him, for it is “mak- 
ing corn,” he said, and doing it fast. 

é 


Golfer F. A. Daugherty, manager 
of the Junction City (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., was medalist last week at 
the local Chamber of Commerce tour- 
nament, shooting a one over par 73 
to lead the qualifying round. 


George Barnum, Jr., Duluth man- 
ager of General Mills, Inc., and the 
Duluth elevator division, is vacation- 
ing at his summer resort on Isle 
Royale, Lake Superior, with his fam- 





ily. 

e 
Mrs. Clara Welke, operating 
Clara’s Home Bakery, Milwaukee, 


Wis., announces the birth of a son, 
Albert Charles Welke, Jr., the first 
boy among the five Welke children. 
To observe this event, Mrs. Welke 
provided the lunch for the monthly 
meeting of the Retail Baker Ladies 
group. Mrs. Welke is the daughter 





of the late Charles Reinhardt, long 
active in local retail bakery circles 
before his death. 


a 
Lealand A. Enberg has become the 


MILTON PETERSEN has been elect- 
ed president of the P. F. Petersen 
Baking Co., Omaha, following the re- 
cent death of his father, P. F. Pe- 
tersen, founder of the firm. Mrs. 
Louella LeMar, Mr. Petersen’s daugh- 
ter and wife of Col. Harold D. LeMar, 
secretary-treasurer of the firm, was 
made vice president of the company. 





southwestern representative for 
Merck & Co., Inc., in the flour and 
feed industries. He succeeds Dr. J. 
T. Owen, who has handled the ter- 
ritory since the resignation of J. M. 





RETIRING MAYOR—Frank C. Cain, 
president of the Bailey-Cain Co., 
Cleveland feed and grain dealers, has 
announced that he will retire as 
mayor of Cleveland Heights on Jan. 
1, and devote all of his time to his 
business. He has been mayor for 31 
years, during which time the town 
has grown from 3,000 to 60,000. 


Doty last year. Mr. Enberg has been 


with the Merck company for the last 
two years in Chicago, and previous 
to that was for seven years with 


Carey Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kansas 
Dr. Owen returns to the company’s 
headquarters in Rahway, N. J 

e 


David Wilson, New York 
manager of the King Midas Mil! Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., is on a visit to 
his company’s home office and with 


durum 


relatives who live in the Twin Cities 
” 

Cohen E. Williams, Nashville flour 

and feed brokerage concern, has 4 


grandson and namesake. The young 
man, Cohen II, is the son of Joe D. 
Williams BM 2/c, of the U. S. Coast 
Guard, stationed at Alameda, Cal 
He was born in Oakland, Cal. Mr 


Williams has two granddaughters 
Linda and Connie, daughters ol 
Cohen Williams, Jr., of the Royal 
Flour Co., Nashville. 

e 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of th 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, and Cohen Williams, Jr., of th 
Royal Flour Co., Nashville, had 4 
nice fishing week-end at Napier's 
Lake, near Hohenwald, Tenn. 

« 


Joseph Poehlmann, president of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, and 
Fred Laufenburg, secretary, recently 
aided in fighting a $50,000 fire which 
swept the basement of the Milwaukee 
building in which the association ol- 
fice is located. They were among the 
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first at the scene of the blaze, the 
former “swearing in” the latter as 
an auxiliary fireman through his “au- 
thority” as an auxiliary policeman. 


Glen Brandt, secretary of the Ori- 
ental Milling Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 
has been elected grand sentinel of 
the United Commercial Travelers. He 
was installed at the 47th state annual 
convention held at Fond du Lac. 

e 

Oscar F. Greiner of Meyer & Grein- 
er, Chicago, has returned from a va- 
trip to northern Wisconsin. 

a 

E. A. Johnson, former city sales- 
man for the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Minneapolis, who suffered a 
nervous breakdown a year ago, is still 
seriously ill and has resigned his po- 


sition 


eation 


2 
A. E. Mallon, vice president and 
treasurer of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 


Minneapolis, is on vacation, with his 
in southern California. 
a 


Arthur A. Lederer, president of the 


famil) 


Arthur Lederer Milling Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is calling on sugar con- 
nections at Philadelphia and New 
York 





WITH THE ARMED 


SERVICES 
a i 


Warrant Officer Clyde Higel, son- 
if H. H. Hanneman, assistant 





in-law 

treasurer of Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has been 
presented with the Silver Star, an 


award won for outstanding bravery 
in underwater demolition work dur- 


ing the invasion of Saipan. He ac- 
cumulated two battle stars during 
his 22 months of service with the 
Seabees in the Mariannas and Solo- 
mons. His work as a reconnaissance 
swimmer was unusually hazardous. 
At present he is in charge of con- 
struction operations in the building 
of a new naval hospital at Houston, 
Texas. His wife is with him. Their 
permanent home is Venice, Fla. 


* 


Lt. John D. Gavan, son of James 
B. Gavan, Milwaukee branch man- 
ager Morton Salt Co., received 
the British Distinguished Service 
Cross in ceremonies performed at 
Washington, D. C., July 16. The 


award, third highest decoration in 
the kingdom, was presented by Lord 
Halifax, British ambassador to the 
United States, in the presence of Lt. 
Gavan’s mother. Lt. Gavan, while 


a fighter pilot with the U.S.S. Sara- 


toga, saved an English submarine 
from being rammed by a Jap ship 
off Sumatra. Currently Lt. Gavan 
is located at Lee Field, Green Cove 
Springs, Fla., as instructor. 


* 


Lt. Com. Thruston B. Morton, for- 
mer president of Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., and son of 
David Morton, chairman of B. & B., 
has been named a director of the U. 
S. Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. He has 
been in the U. S. Navy for several 
ec having signed up before Pearl 

arpdo) 

* 


V. H. Engelhard, Jr., advertising 
and sales manager for Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Ine., Louisville, Ky., has re- 
celved word that his son, V. H. Engel- 
hard, III, has been graduated as a 
second lieutenant from an officers’ 
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candidate school in Fontainebleau, 
France. While in O.C.S. he was 
quartered at the famous Cardinal 
Richelieu chateau. Prior to entering 
the school he was a sergeant with 
the combat engineers, and will now 
be with the infantry. He has been 
sent to Germany to join an outfit 
quartered there. 
* 


Sgt. John S. Vandenover, army air 
forces, who has been in England and 
engaged in numerous missions over 
enemy territory, is now home on his 
30-day furlough visiting his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Vandenover, and 
his wife and daughter, Vicki. His 
father is vice president of the Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis. Sgt. 
Vandenover is spending a lot of time 
getting acquainted with his daughter 
whom he had not seen since she was 
a tiny baby, and on July 24 he helped 
her celebrate her first birthday. 

* 


Lt. Don Rogers, of the United 
States Navy, former vice president of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was a recent Minneapolis visitor. 
He had been stationed at a post in 
South America, but was home on a 
20-day leave, and has been reassigned 
to Norfolk, Va., for an _ indefinite 
period. 

* 

Cpl. J. E. Williamson and Juanita 
Ross were married in Atlantic City, 
N. J., July 10. The groom is the son 
of J. D. Williamson, president Du- 
quesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He has served overseas for three 
years. After his 30-day furlough he 
will be reassigned from Sioux Falls, 
os. D. 

* 


Lt. James B. Ragland, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, formerly of the C. B. Rag- 
land Wholesale Grocery Co., Nash- 
ville, spent a week with Mrs. Rag- 
land and their daughter, Claire, be- 
fore leaving for Norfolk, Va., to re- 
port for duty. He was formerly sta- 
tioned at Baltimore, Md. 

* 


Carlton D. McKenzie, president of 
the McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich., and Mrs. McKenzie, accom- 
panied their son, Carlton D. Mce- 
Kenzie, Jr., as far as Chicago the 
week-end of July 15 when he left for 
the Navy training school at Mateo, 
Cal. Mr. McKenzie is president of 
the Millers National Federation. 

* 


Edward Wooster, son of Saul Woos- 
ter of the New York office of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., has enlisted in 
the Navy, and is at the Great Lakes 
Training Station. 





Flour Trade in Europe 





(Continued from page 35.) 


yet to be settled by negotiations are 
on foot in this connection. 


News From P. J. Meurs 


P. J. Meurs of Luchsinger, Meurs 
& Co.’s Handelmaatschappij N. V., 
Prins Hendrikkade 20/21, Amster- 
dam, who is president of the Neth- 
erlands Association of Flour Import- 
ers, reports that he and his family 
have escaped harm during the occu- 
pation of their country, but that 
other members of the flour import 
trade were not so fortunate. His 
letter, in part, is as follows: 

“IT was glad to see from your let- 
ter that you both (C. F. G. Raikes 
and Miss Broekman) personally es- 
caped harm, although you have been 


through a very tough time from 
bombing but regret very much your 
information that your office was de- 
stroyed twice. I assure you that 
your old cozy office in No. 59 with 
its many pictures and old, familiar 
chimney-piece will remain forever in 
my remembrance. 

“My eldest son, who was in the 
war in May, 1940, had to sink below 
the horizon later on in order to es- 
cape imprisonment or forced labor 
for the Germans. My younger son, 
who has now joined the firm of 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., was seized 
by the Huns in 1943, worked some 
time in Munich, escaped in the be- 
ginning of 1944 and also disappeared 
till the day of our liberation. They 
both had a rather tough time but 
feel all right now. My eldest son 
is going to resume his studies, after 
a five years’ lapse, in the Amster- 
dam University and hopes to be a 
chemist in a couple of years’ time, 
and, as already mentioned, my young- 
er son will be in the flour import 
business. My firm is fully intact, 
but I regret very much the same 
cannot be said of our staff. You cer- 
tainly will remember Miss Coster. 
She worked in our office for over 
20 years and was sent by the Ger- 
mans to the Baltic. As yet she has 
not returned, so that I am afraid she 
must be considered a victim of the 
Nazi terror. Mr. Sons, our sales- 
man for the city of Amsterdam, was 
also transported with his family by 
the Huns and has not returned. 

“As to friends in the trade, A. L. 
Cardozo, A. Jochems, A. de Miranda 
and Louis Groen are missing. I fear 
very much they will never return. 
Jules Polak turned up again about 
a fortnight ago; he managed to es- 
cape seizure by the Germans and 
lived for a couple of years in the 
southern part of the country. I have 
no fresh information about Gelber 
and the Van den Bergh brothers. It 
is rumored that Isidore van den 
Bergh has returned but as yet this 
has not been confirmed. In any 
case, I have seen nothing of him. 
Hatenboer was shot last February 
by our underground workers. He 
was a wrong ’un and favored the 
Germans. My father died of heart 
disease in 1941, and so did our good 
friend Janssen (Offermeier) in Janu- 
ary, 1944. The list is not yet com- 
plete. Piet Penn died three years 
ago. 

Oppression Unbearable 

“The last five years for us over 
here have not been all beer and skit- 
tles! As a matter of fact, we have 
been through a very tough time. Ger- 
man oppression became often un- 
bearable. We had executions every 
day, whilst regular and permanent 
requisitions of food, raw materials, 
machinery, railway outfit and all 
kinds of other things made our coun- 
try very poor and ended, especially 
here in the western part of the coun- 
try, in a famine, with, in many cases, 
very disastrous consequences. It, 
therefore, was quite a sensation and 
an event never to be forgotten to 
see the Allied forces enter our good 
old Amsterdam and the German 
troops leave. Our thankful feelings 
for our libration towards the grand 
and noble nations of Great Britain, 
Canada and the United States are 
beyond words, and I hope that the 
Netherlands people eventually will 
prove to the Allied nations that it 
has been worth while to get us out 
of the German grip and to put us 
again on our feet. Many of our 
people still feel somewhat dizzy, but 
we are not at all knocked out. 

“As to flour business prospects as 
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JAM AND JELLY REDEPLOYED 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A round trip to 
England and back was “enjoyed” re- 
cently by six “family size” jars of 
jam and jelly produced by the Mil- 
waukee Preserve & Flavor Co., 
headed by J. J. Welsh, president of 
the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Association. 

The jars were in a box of goodies 
sent by Carl F. Meyer, The North- 
western Miller’s correspondent in 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin, and Mrs. 
Meyer, to Lt. Alfred Maurer, brother 
of Mrs. Meyer, while he was navi- 
gator on the “Hell N’Aire,” a B-17. 
However, before the box reached Lt. 
Maurer, he had returned to this 
country on a 30-day leave. 

About two weeks later the box 
caught up with the lieutenant, and 
he was happy to share its contents 
with his family while seated in the 
comforts of his home. 








BEVEL TET METI SARS EL TENNENT TRIO LL TE ELE 
yet are not very brilliant. Since the 
day of our liberation lots of over- 
seas flour has arrived, either bought 
by our government, or sent over 
here by the Ministry of Food in Lon- 
don. So far neither flour importers 
nor traders have anything to do with 
this flour; it reaches the bakeries 
and also the mills for mixing pur- 
poses, exclusively, through govern- 
mental and military channels. In 
connection with the famine which ex- 
isted here I fully understand that 
it was necessary to base purchases, 
transport, arrivals and distribution 
on the urgency of bringing this flour 
as quickly as possible to the places 
where it was needed. I also under- 
stand that under such conditions it 
was impossible to take into account 
the interests of flour importers and 
the trade. However, since that day 
two months have passed, and now 
that first needs have been filled, we 
put forward our claim two weeks ago 
for a share in the distribution of 
imported flour through trade chan- 
nels. It looks as if my efforts as 
to the distribution will be success- 
ful, although I still fear that a 
great portion of the flour will ga 
to the mills for mixing.” 


News From Norway 

From Norway news has come from 
Florelius & Ulsteen A/S, Kongensgt. 
33, Oslo. The members of their 
firm, too, have weathered the storm 
without harm. They say they have 
been through a nasty time during 
‘this devilish war,’ but believe that 
the results will show that the tragic 
experience has not been in vain and 
that a better world will arise. Re- 
ferring to trade conditions they say: 

“As you are aware, our govern- 
ment have a monopoly of grain and 
flour and ‘Statens Kornforretning’ 
are therefore the sole importers with 
the exception of some licenses giv- 
en to the industry. Our government 
has left it to the government of the 
United Kingdom to contract for them 
different commodities, among which 
are grain and flour, so we do not 
believe it will be possible to do any 
direct business during the present 
year. Our firm receives an alloca- 
tion of about 15% of the flour im- 
port.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DU PONT EARNINGS GO UP 

New York, N. Y. — Earnings 
amounting to $2.93 a common share 
were announced by E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours, Wilmington, Del., for the 
first six months of this year. This 
compares with $2.72 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: With millers. still appar- 
ently eager to put some flour business on 
the books, despite the big business done 
last month, prices became attractive enough 
last week to bring sales to 67% of capacity 
in the Southwest, compared with 22% the 
previous week and 39% a year ago. 

Rumors of CCC support, which finally 
materialized, together with a declining 
market brought about by the influx of 


wheat caused some of the buying, which 
included two large bakery chains. There 
was a wide range of prices, with  busi- 


ness being done at almost every level in 
the 25c range. 

Clears continue strong despite the hotter 
weather that often causes a lower market 
when storage is more difficult. Feed manu- 
facturers have in some bought 
straight clears to fill in their ingredient 
needs. 

Family flour business is relatively light. 
Operations continue very with mills 
attempting to catch up in their shipments. 
Kansas City mills ran at © of capacity, 
the highest since the last week in Janu- 
ary, 1944. Somewhat improved labor sup- 
ply contributes to the output. 

Quotations July 21: established brands 
family flour $4.10@4.30, bakery short patent 
$3.20 @ 3.30, standard patent 154 5, 
straight grade $3.10@3.20, first clears 85 
@3, second clears and low grade $2.65 
@ 2.80. 

Four mills report domestic 
tive, 6 fair, 6 quiet, 4 slow and 4 dull. 





cases 


good 


92¢ 





business ac- 


Oklahoma City: Sales were dull and avy- 
eraged only 25% of capacity last week, 
compared with 43% a week previous and 
with 48% a year ago. Family buyers took 
approximately 60% of the bookings and 
bakers 10%. Operations averaged 80%, 
compared with 82% a week ago and 68% 
a year ago. Prices closed unchanged. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma rate 


sacks, 








points: hard wheat short patent flour $4 
a4.50, soft wheat short patent $4@4 R 
standard patent $3.60@4, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.67, bakers standard 2. 





Omaha: Although there were no particu- 
lar or outstanding developments last week, 
the trend of flour trading appears to be 
tightening, if that is Some e 
forts are being made _ to book- 
ings ahead, but most mills are concen- 
trating on catching up with bookings al- 
ready coming due. Sales are not at the 
peak set early in the month, but always 
there is the government and army to take 
slack. 
operated on regular schedules 
throughout the week, to keep production 
at the maximum Prices held firm at lev- 


possible. 
secure 


els they reached in a sudden jump several 
weeks back. 

Quotations: family short patent $4.05, 
standard patent $3. bakers short patent 





41, high protein clears $3.31, fancy clears 
grade clears $2 


$2 
$2.95, low 

Wichita: Flour week varied 
from 25 to 500% The demand from bakers 
Was good at some mills, accounting for the 











high percentage. Mills were operating at 
from 75 to 100%, the amount of available 
labor being the determining factor. 
Hutchinson: Flour business was rather 
quiet, with inquiry on a restricted scale. 


The bulk of new bookings was by the 
family trade and volume was no more than 
Jobbers took some fair 
directions were suf- 
keep mills operating 


80% of capacity. 
sized lots Shipping 
ficiently pressing to 
on Sundays. 

Salina: Inquiries for flour last week were 
quite numerous, but bookings were small. 
Shipping directions are very satisfactory. 

Texas: Little or no flour inquiry was evi- 
dent from any source, except routine fam- 
ily flour trade, and as mills have all the 
bookings they want and are actually dis- 
couraging any except family buyers, sales 
last week were limited to 15 or 20% of ca- 
Operations continue at full capacity. 
Quotations July 21: 
patent $3.75@4, 
standard bakers, 
-44% ash $3.52, over 
clears, not enriched 
TOF. 


pacity. 
Prices are unchanged. 
family flour, extra 
high patent $3.5 
not enriched, under 
44% ash $3.42; first 
$3.10@3.20, delivered 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat 


reasonably large quantity of 
for August shipment, but they 








mills sold a 
alcohol grits 
found do- 





mestic flour inquiry last week quiet. Some 
medium-sized bakers bought small lots to 
fill in with, and this business, with the 


regular run of carlot business, brought total 
sales for the week up to around 39% of 


capacity. A week earlier, sales were only 
26%, and a year ago, 50%. 
Mills have so much business on their 


books that they welcome a lull in buying. 
They are holding their patent prices tight 
against the ceiling, but clears have weak- 
ened a little. Inquiry for the latter week 
was not up to normal. 

Mills working on army contracts received 
suspensions on directions to certain ports. 
This may, or may not be significant, but 


at any rate it will temporarily relieve the 
drain on mills and permit them to catch 
up with back orders from their regular 
trade. 

A further reduction in the wheat sub- 
sidy for September is anticipated, so millers 
Say they would not be surprised if book- 
ings should pick up within the next week. 

Quotations July 28: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short pat- 
ent $3.44; first patent $3.44, standard 
patent : fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first 
clear $3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, 
whole wheat $3.30@3.54 

Interior mills, including Duluth; Flour 
trade remains quiet, with lack of interest 
and few reported, Shipping direc- 
tions, however, continue heavy, with no 
let-up in demand for millfeed. 





oa 





sales 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago; Last week was quiet as far as 
new flour business was concerned. Buy- 
ers showed very little interest. Apparent- 
ly most of them have their nearby re- 
quirements pretty well covered. Buying 
was of the fill-in variety, consisting chief- 
ly of smaller lots, Shipping directions, 
however, continue’ good. No change is 
evident in the family flour situation. Sales 
are scattered and in small volume. Deliv- 
continue good. Quotations July 21: 
top patent $ standard pat- 
ent $3.40@3.47, first 3.20@ 3.44, sec- 
ond clear $2, family -51; hard win- 
ter short patent $3.50@ 95% patent 
$3.40@3.47, first clear §$: 22, soft win- 
ter short patent $3.45@4.31, standard pat- 
ent $3.26@4.06, first clear $2.75@3.16. 
St. Louis: Local report less flour 
buying last week, Buyers showed very 
little interest in further commitments. 
What buying was done was by the bakery 
trade in small lots for nearby shipment. 
Family trade bookings were extremely light. 
High protein clears were in good demand 
and were selling as high as_ straights. 
Offerings were unusually light. Jobbers 
found, with the exception of a few bakers 
who booked for prompt to 60 days’ ship- 
ment, there was very little buying other 
than for small lots to take care of pres- 
ent requirements. Quite a few bakers con- 


eries 
spring 






50@3 
clear 
flour $ 


4 

7 
> 
3 















13. 


mills 


tinue to close on Mondays, while others 
are remaining closed, some for ten days, 


others for two to three weeks. Nothing 
new has developed that might improve 
the situation of sugar or shortening short- 
age. 

Central state mills say new bookings were 
few and far between, Buyers are showing 
no disposition to make new contracts, 
Prices run around 5@10c under ceiling. 

Quotations July 21: soft winter wheat 
patent $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight 74, 













family short patent $4. straight and 
95% $4.29, first clear $ 2@ 3. hard 
winter baker patent $3.44, family patent 
$3.57@ 3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, 





x 


first clear $2.85@: spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% 3.44. 
Toledo: After the heavy bookings at the 
end of June flour sales have been light. 
There are always some who “miss the 
boat,”’ mostly smaller buyers, and they 
are about the only ones in evidence now. 
Some of them may experience trouble in 
finding mills that can accommodate them. 
There is an unusual tightness about the 
situation. Probably not in years have mills 
had such a nucleus of bookings at the 
start of a new crop, with assurance of 
operation. Government buying is 
all that can be spared. 
little new flour business 
Both jobbers and 
diminish their 
buying is 
before 





capacity 
takir 

Cleveland: Very 
was recorded last week. 
bakers are contented to 
present contracts, but increased 
expected at the end of the month 
the new subsidy is announced. 

The announcement cutting the delivery 
of sugar for this quarter—July, August, 
September—to 50% of the corresponding 
month of 1944 will dishearten the baker 
more than ever. With this further cutting 
in sugar, bakers will only be able to bake 
bread, rolls and Danish. The prediction is 
that the last quarter of the year—October, 
November, December—there will be much 
less sugar than the baker received in the 
third quarter. 

Family flour demand has declined some- 
what this week. It seems as if the satura- 
tion point has been reached. 

Quotations July 21: spring first 
$3.80 @ 3.90, standard 3 





patent 
3.80, 





patent $3.70@ 





first clear $3.30@3.50; hard winter’ short 
patent $3.60@3.70, patent $3.50@3.60, 
first clear $3.10@° soft winter’ short 


patent $4.40@4.65, straight $3.60@3.80, first 
clear $3.10@3.40. 





EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: There is no 
buying at the moment. Buying during the 
week was very draggy and generally for 
small quantities, mostly of a fill-in char- 
acter. The heavy bookings late in June 
account for the slack in new contracts. 
All of the mills are crowded with heavy 
demand for shipments from all quarters. 
Production has stepped up to almost full 
capacity. Clears are firm and scarce. 
Quotations July 21, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clear $3.45; hard winter short patent $3.80, 


interest in flour 
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95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.35; soft 
winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. 

New York: Outside of some emergency 
flour buying by some of the larger bakers 
in New York, the flour trade was extremely 
dull in this market last week. Future 
subsidy payments are also exerting an un- 
favorable influence on demand by purchas- 
ers. Distributors do not expect an improve- 
ment in demand for the next several weeks, 
as most classes of buyers are reasonably 
well supplied at this time. 

Supplies of clear flours that are available 
are promptly taken up, but this volume is 
by no means large. Many buyers are watch- 
ing the spring wheat flour market care- 
fully, and this has been partly brought 
about by the recent grain weighers’ strike 
in Minneapolis. 

Cake flour is also in a similar position 
to bread flours. Total demand has fallen 
off considerably, due to the closing of a 
number of retail bakeries for vacation pe- 
riods during the summer months. 
Quotations July 21: spring high glutens 
standard patents $3.64@3.75, clears 
a 3.65; southwestern short patents $3.75 
5, standard patents $3.60@3.75, clears 
-35@3.47; soft winter straights, Pennsyl- 
vania, $3.50@3.60, Pacific coast $3.57@3.70. 












Boston: New flour business is slow, due 
to the heavy bookings late in June. Very 
few buyers have less than a 90- to 120-day 
supply, so that inquiries are infrequent 
and concern only nearby needs. Mill 
agents and buyers alike are anticipating 
a further reduction in the subsidy rate to 
be announced at month-end and some for- 
ward buying is expected at that’ time. 
Mills are not tempted to shade _ prices 
in order to get business but, while gov- 
ernment buying tends to offset the im- 
pact of southwestern new crop. move- 
ment, the trade is of the opinion that 
prices will be lower. Sales the past week 
were limited to occasional minimum carlot 
orders of spring and southwesterns for 
nearby needs, plus a small amount of rye 
flour sales as the market fluctuated, Mills 
continue to run behind in shipments and 
there is no let-up in the flow of direc- 
tions from the trade. Mill prices are firm. 








Quotations July 21: spring high glutens 
$3.95@ 3.97, short patent 85@3.87, stand- 
ard patent 75@3.77, first clear $3.46@ 





3.48; southwestern short patent $ @ 3.87, 
standard patent 3.75@3.77; Texas. short 
patent $3.85@3.87, standard patent $3.75@ 
3.77; soft winter patent $3.88 @3.90, 
straights $3.73@3.75, clears $3.63@3.65, 
Philadelphia: The tone of the flour mar- 
ket is generally firm, with prices showing 
no important changes, With most mills 
booked ahead for a _ considerable period, 
up to 120 days in some cases, there is a 








scarcity of offerings, and asking prices 
are generally at ceilings. The demand 
from bakers is limited and spotty, their 
requirements having been largely satisfied 
by fairly liberal purchases in late June. 


mostly to small lots, 


shipment. 


Inquiry is confined 
chiefly for nearby 
Quotations July 2 spring 
vatent $3.804@ 3.83, standard 
3.73, first spring clear $3 
winter short patent $3.78@3.83, 95% 
‘ soft winter straights nearby 


short 
70@ 

hard 
$3.68 


$3.40 


wheat 
patent 
5@ 3.60; 












Pittsburgh: Market conditions are very 
quiet in respect to new contracts for flour. 
Most jobbers and bakers are booked for 
the next 60 days, although some new busi- 
ness is expected the end of this month, 
before the August subsidy is announced. 
The undertone of the flour market gener- 
ally is firm. Concessions of a minor na- 
ture are noted here and there on winter 
wheat flours, but spring wheats are of- 
fered sparingly and held firmly. Inquiry 
on southwestern new crop is improving. 
Shipping directions are Deliveries 
continue to improve. 

Quotations July 21: hard 
short patent $3.75¢ 80, straight 
d high gluten 90, first clear 
spring bakers hort patent 3.77@ 
standard $3.67@3.70, high gluten 
straight $3.90, first clear $3.47@3.60; soft 
winter bakers cake flour $4. inter- 
mediate grade $3.90, straight $3.67; Pacific 
coast $ d family $4.10@4.71. 





good, 


winter bakers 


65a 


224 
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flour 





THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The flour market here is 
firm, but not much changed from the pre- 
vious week. Buying here tapers off until 
the end of each month, awaiting a possible 
reduction in the subsidy on the first of 
each month, Quotations July 21: spring 
wheat $3.67@3.70, standard patent $3.47@ 
hard winter short $3.55@ 3.60; soft 
Straights $3.57@3.60. 

Nashville: New sales of flour range from 
slow to fairly good. Some buyers are in- 
terested in immediate shipment purchases, 
but the majority of mills are sold up for 
July production, generally on government 
business, and are not booking at present. 
The demand is principally for patent grades, 
but some inquiries were made on 95's and 
cutoffs. Cutoff flour is hard to secure and 
prices are high. Shipping directions on 
old contracts are good and stocks in the 
hands of the buyers are considered low. 
Local flour interests still contend that the 
rationing of shortening, the hot weather 
and the fact that so many housewives are 
busy with war work, which does not per- 
mit home baking, contribute to a large 
extent to the slow sales of family flour 
in some sections. Nashville bakers are 
covered, generally, for some time and indi- 
cated no bookings last week. Sales of all 
bakery products are exceptionally good. 
Flour prices are unchanged from a week 
ago. 

Quotations July 21: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.59; soft wheat cake flour, not over .41% 
ash $3.92; soft wheat cake flour, .41% or 


winter 
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more ash $3.69; soft wheat short patent 
family flour $5@5.10; standard patent 1.85 
@5, straight $4.60@4.85, clear $4.15@4 45 





ee 


CANADIAN MARKETs 


— 





Toronto-Montreal:; Canadian mills are 
running to capacity on export flour orders 
and domestic business The latter nia 
along steadily with buyers’ needs covyore, 








as these arise. No new export order are 
coming in owing to the fact that the 
of wheat to be used in the producti 0 


flour for export after the end of Ajyeyg 





has not yet been established as_ betwyeo, 
the Canadian Wheat Board and the oy. 
ernment. The last supply acquire 1 
the government for this purpose soon wij; 
be exhausted. In the meantime the oe, 


departments of Canadian i] 
time, as they not 


porting 
are having a quiet 


accept new flour orders until the 1 
of price has been settled. This n 
expected daily. They are booked il 
up until the end of August. Dor 
prices do not change from the ceilin in 
the export quotation is on the old i 
in the meantime. Quotations Jul 21 


top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40 
ers $4.30, in 98's cotton, mixed cars, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, add 10 
where cartage is performed. For 
government regulation flour $10.75 pe S 
Ibs, f.a.s. Montreal, July-August sea 
The winter wheat flour trade is ¢ 
awaiting the new crop season. Very 
old-crop flour is available for buyer 
The amount of the equalization f o 
new-crop export sales still is a mat 
uncertainty and this fact is holdir ul 
bookings. Importers of winters natural] 
want to know the amount of the equal 
fee before placing orders. The wheat 
has made no announcement as yet in tl} 
connection. The present rate is $1 bl 
Quotations July 21: Ontario winter g 
5.50 bbl, in secondhand cottons, Mx rea 
freights; for export $6.25 bbl, in 
bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equal 
fee of $1.25. 








Supplies of old winter whe 
exhausted. New grain will 
on the market as some of the earlic i 
tricts are already harvesting. Pr r 
the new crop season are to be uncl 
Quotations July 21: ceiling, $1.26 bu 1 


crop 
crop 


treal freights, which is equivalent t $1.1 

@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, r 

ing to freights. All sales are at thi 
Winnipeg: o new export busine 





reported in nadian flour last wee 
apart from small lots worked to the West 
Indies, export business has been at a 
still for several weeks. Domesti« 





however, continues good, and suppl 
pear to be moving freely. Quotatior Ju 
21: top patent springs for delive be 


tween Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, $5.20 cottons; second 
$4.80; second patents to bakers $4 

Vancouver: No further export | 
in flour to the Philippines has mate: 
since the initial order for some 4,0 
of high grade grinds was placed 1 
with Canadian mills. There were 
however, that further’ substantial 
could be anticipated as soon as ad yn 
shipping space is provided, 

The domestic flour trade in this ts 
continues along quiet lines. Sales t 
bakers are on a limited scale, as art 
sales, but big bakers turnir out 
chiefly are consistent large users. N 
provement anticipated 
there is some modification in the 
strict rationing of sugar and shorter 








in sales is 


Cash car quotations on hard whe 
on the basis of cotton 98’s were un 
as of July 21, as follows: top patent 
bakers patents $5 and vitamin B $14.9 
Soft wheat flour supplies from 
are in very limited supply until tl I 
crop is harvested next month. De 
fair, with the price to the trade un 
at 7.50. 











MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: City and country 
agree that never before, at this sé n 
the year, has demand for millfeed I 
urgent as at present. There is a 
feed being made, but it simply melt 
without satisfying the demand. Pi rage 
has been good quite generally, but witl 
feeders and dairymen all striving for AX 
mum production, there has been let 
up in the consumption of millfe ul 
prepared mixed feeds. Mixers will par 
ently take any quantity of any whe fee 
offered them, for any shipment, U 
ceilings, and then ask for more ( 
$37.75. 


Oklahoma City: Limited suppli: and 
brisk demand characterize the millfee mar 
ket. Prices are unchanged. Qu I 
burlaps, carloads for southern dé eries 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.95; for rt 
ern deliveries: $1.90. 


Omaha: The tightening trend c« 
with inquiry extremely active and 
ply short of the demand. Any 
millfeeds sell readily, without muc! 
tion. Quotations: $36.50 ton, ceilir 

Wichita: Demand for feed continues much 
higher than the supply. Lack of all grains 
and proteins is resulting in a very heav’ 
demand, which cannot be filled. Quotations 
are at the full Wichita and Kan City 
ceilings. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed interest was broad 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





















Week-end flour 


quotations, 





per sack 
Chicago 








sprit BIS DRO. cw tccsvcds $3.50@ 3.57 
spring standard patent 3.40@ 3.47 
sprit firet ClOOr . .cscscssecs 3.20@ 3.44 
Hard winter short patent 3.50@ 3.57 
Har winter 95% patent 3.40@ 3.47 
Hat winter first clear ...... 3.00@ 3.32 
soft winter short patent..... 3.45@ 4.31 
goft winter straight ........ 3. 4.06 
Soft nter straight (Pac. jaan 
Soft inter first clear ) 3.16 
Ryé ur, white 3.91 
Ryé ur, dark 3.44 
Sen GN: ne Deetent glad. 3.75 
Seattle S. Francisco 
Far patent a $....@ 
Sof ter s a @ ‘ 
Pa a a 





* ludes near- vay straights. 



































lbs.) 
New York 





patent. 


patent! 


3.95 


eee 


clearf.... 


(ewt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
S220 e@ 3.44 Fi. rec Qoeee $....@ 3.44 --@ 3.80 tt$. 
--@ 3.34 eS eee eve Bae ‘ -@ 
3.00@ 3.10 eee. ieee oooe@.. @ 
ee yee 3.15@ § ine ee oe @ 
eeeee 3.10@ 3.2 3.44@ ° @ 
ee. Se 2.85@ 3.00 2.85@ @ 
er er -@ ° ° @ 
a Pe o@Pieose a 
° ~-@.... oo. ° Pe 
ree Lee eek se @ 3.10 
1.194 4.29 @. @ 4,20 
3.59@ 3.74 @ @ 3.70 
--@ 3.62 @. @ 3.98 a 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
BORO. 5.5-0:60.0%% @. er re Spring top 
Montana ..... entrin free RRs 54:6 Spring second 
eae ea Spring first 
tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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198-lb cottons. 



































$280 cottons. ttHigh glutens. 
—_ 
and offerings, as well as clears, were RYE PRODUCTS is firm. Quotations, cottons: white $4.20, on July 23 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk: 
taker idily, Quotations held at ceiling, medium $4.10, dark 3.70. packages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages 
$36.5 7.50, Kansas City basis. New York: Little demand exists rye SF 
Salina: Demand is excellent, with prices flour. Quotations July 21: $4.15@4. Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
teady and supplies considerably below re- Minneapolis: September rye fluctuated Philadelphia; Further recessions in rye Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
ts of the trade. Bran and shorts within a range of 8c bu last week, result- flour took place last week, influenced large- spection division July 20, 1945, and re- 
nt to sell at ceiling levels. ing in a spread of about 20c bag between ly by the bearish action in the futures ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
Fort Worth: Demand is expanding with wd po gee low ee Se ¢ = market, Offerings are fairly liberal, and in bushels (000's omitted): 
ase in supplies. Ceiling prices |°™ P°! 2 ggg oi ee re ee fully ample. Buyers lack confidence and Fort William and 
reva Quotations, ceiling, carlots, wheat yaaa te ee of carlot orders was report- are operating only as impelled by immedi- Port Arthur Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
: aay ae as eee ed. No round-lot contracting occurred, ate necessity White patent $4.1574 4.30. ‘ , : 
bran grey shorts $42.20, sacked, deliv- however. The trade evidently has decided G Semi-public  ter- 
ered P, in mixed cars $1 ton higher, te wait. aNd wee WhAt thie new crop will Pittsburgh: Buyers continue to show no MinQl® .i.... 19,806 ,549 12,599 3,425 
Toledo: There seems to be no limit to be, and what influence it will have upon disposition to operate freely in rye flour Private terminals 3 
he int of feed that could be sold, prices. Quotations are 3c under last week’s. and are confining inquiries chiefly to small ie a7 are er 
. uld be had, at prevailing ceiling Pure white rye flour $4.19@4.29 cwt, in lots to fill immediate heeds, Shipping di- _ Totals renee 19,806 1,549 12,651 3,425 
le $42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, and cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium Pee a Hinge : ted ae nee VenevuNelcne » One 9 99 
the has become so firmly established $4.09@4.19, pure dark $3.59@3.74. 1.35, medium $4.15@4.25 Westminster 13,954 240 =” 
that ng else is expected. Much feed oe ; ; ; Int. public a nd 
n by truck from mills. Also much Chicago: Despite a considerable drop in semi-public ele 
new it is coming in by truck. prices, the demand did not show any _im- _ - roma VOLGEE 6 hee sve 11,921 11 8 
he. 7 E provement last week. Buying was confined OAT MEAI MARKEE] S Churchill ....... 1,878 
Cleveland; The condition of the feed to scattered small sales. Shipping directions si jodi Prince Rupert 985 
nar] very serious to both the truck- were good. White patent rye $3.75@3.91 VICK occ c0s 686 
ers and car buyers. The supply is very medium $3.65@3.81, dark $3.15@3.44 
uct s than the demand. All feed d 7 oes ; Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- Totals 1,549 12,881 3,45 
th ritory is extremely scarce, Quota- St. Louis: Prices were 18c lower last meal are moving slowly. Sales are small Year ae ones { 1,489 11.832 6.49 
ns ng bran, hard winter bran, stand- week. Sales and shipping directions were as compared with the winter and spring R 4 pina dustin % wee Ik cis , 
n ings, flour middlings, and red dog, Slow. Pure white flour $4.40, medium $4.30, months. Ceiling prices prevail. Quotations: rt. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 11,837 172 1,943 501 
1 $42.99 ton. dark $3.90, rye meal $4.15. $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; qjj other public 
Buffalo: While output of millfeeds is Cleveland: The past week has shown a oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. and semi-public 
rot rd proportions, the demand con- very erratic rye grain market. However, Toronto or Montreal. terminals, west- 
nue in excess of the best the mills new flour business has been at a_ stand- Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal con- erm Givi .cices 66 1 
The trend is firm, Quotations: still. Purchases have been very” small, tinue in poor demand but this is not un- 
es $41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. by both jobbers and bakers. All buyers usual at this season of the year. Sup- POGOe: 6 kiviees 172 2,008 2 
Buff are looking for lower prices. Quotations: plies are moderate. Quotations: rolled oats, Shipments during week 
Bostor Demand continues heavy from patent white rye flour $3.90@4.10, dark in 80-lb sacks, § in the three prairie Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 
of trade, but production, though $3.10 @ 3.20. provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% Lake 8,690 79 2,203 197 
ipacity in most mills, is not adequate. Buffalo: Demand for rye flour is excel- over rolled oats. Rail .sseereeee 32 26 
Su oming into the market cover only lent. Supplies are not pressing. The trend Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted All other = public 
mitments. Oats and feed wheat and semi-public 
be substituted, but no corn is ob- terminals, west- 
inal Spring bran, midds., mixed feed, ern div. i... 2,064 312 6 
$45.67@46.17 ton. GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Phitase iphia: Small supplies are taken Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: Potals 10,783 9 60 28 
ier the influence of a good de- WHEAT TOTAL RECEIPT 
market is firm, Standard bran, Aug. 1. 1944, to July 20. 1946 
hard winter, soft winter, std. Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth . aes a pana a Pn Ee oo “ee 
ridds sur and red dog, all $44.84@45.34 July Sept. July Sent. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. e poi eth gg ar, ee oe 
a July 17 166 158% 164% 1614 3 173 and -sami-nwbiti 
Pittsburgh: Demand is unabated, while July 18 165% 157% 331 173 terminals. west- 
nf ire inereasingly difficult to  lo- July 19 168 158% 173 nen @iv, 2... 19.245 3.475 1.558 
f heat continues high priced, but July 20 170 160% 173 ‘ ‘ 
n gre emand, Corn still is not offered, July 21 171% 161% 173 TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
S ey is available. gran, middlings July 171% 160% 173 Aug. 1, 1944, to July 20. 1945 
dog are spé gly offerec d et: 
! by . “ "ae a ps pe PE coy — —CORN—— Sa (a S- ; Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 305,388 7,513 107,774 60.382 
‘ ton, The car situation shows Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis All other public 
I nt, permitting Canadian oats to July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. — Sept. and semi-public 
¢ f i freely. However, poultry and July 17 118% 118% 65% b4% 0 60 terminals, west- » 
increases are noted by jobbers July 18 118% 118% 65% 63% 60% 59% ern div. 18,744 3,383 1,863 
l ers, With a resulting larger de- July 19 118% 118% 64 tid 61 60% 
mand r millfeeds of every type. July 20 118% 118% 64% 64% 61% 60% United States Grain Stocks 
Nashville: Millfeed demand is still heavy July 21 118% 118% 59 4% 64% 62% 61 Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
ne nes are light. Quotations con- July 23 118% 118% ; 66% 64% 60% 00% afloat at the principal markets of the 
eilings, with both bran and shorts c RYE + cE L LAXSEED————, BARLEY United States at the close of the week 
> 144.30 ton, f.0.b. Nashville. Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis ending July 14, 1945, and July 15, 1944, 
v rea, i " as ates > . as; reported to e nited States Office o 
! co wig — go ght ge Fo - July wen’ rtf Sept. July Bent. July Sept. July Sept. arketing "as io Ss yi FA), tie ben t00e's 
wi ‘ July 17 151% 38% 144 134 310 310 
Plants are booked into Sep- Fuly 18 371 Te 131% 310 310 omitted) —ee 
(Juotations: red bran and mill run, ' « a5 5 32% 310 310 . ee poe 
vhite and midds. $36.30, carload ~~ oe “ff aoe om ; 6 = ria ce dee ~ they — 
Ogden. Denver prices: $38, July 21 11% 151% 1 310 310 July July July July 
eiling California prices: $42.08, carlots, July 23 10% 149% 136% 310 310 2 a ; - a5 
Db Francisco, with Los Angles prices ’ a x ' re a 1945 1945 1944 
up $1 ling. WOME 6408-05 90,828 ‘ 13,063 
: UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY Corn 10,284 <a 
Toro: Montreal: Demand for bran and Oats 9.512 3.692 
short declined and offerings are suf- Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Rve 1918 "439 1 
nt r requirements. This is not the Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date July 14, and corresponding Jarley ...... 15.200 72 
ASE 1 middlings, however, and mills date of a year ago: Flaxseed ar 166 9 
possible to fill all orders, About —~Wheat—, ——Corn—, ——Oats Rye Barley Soybeans .... 4,047 3,463 
’ he total Canadlan production of 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 ; co 2 : 
mill f¢ is made available to domestic : f M : - ar a : Stocks of United States grain in store in 
buyer is exports are rigidly restricted. oo CREE ES SSeS 5,204 341 9 av a rm. . 5 3 od Canadian markets July 14 (figures for cor- 
At ce yrices illfeed is cheap. Quota- OSTOM weer eeeeeeeenee oe saa aad ee . ied ° 2s ° responding date a year ago given in paren- 
ra 0 th, cate Gh eee alt’ tam. PIS Sth cha ther ad 12,53 $02 «407 $844 2,575 711 2,908 464 422 hoses): wheat, none (2,561,000) bus: corn 
net terms, bags included, mixed or us POE sec ccciscces ' 440 + sis _s Se “* es 190,000 (962,000); soybeans, none (96,000). 
straig ars, Montreal freight. basis. —a eer rT err Te 9,671 1,181 5,271 1,500 489 2,557 12,737 1,049 623 PED: ites aS 
Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed continues ears teste cre? a 6,474 588 755 288 67 197 2.696 881 Bonded Grain in the United States 
Sood d practically all supplies from Fort Worth ......... 10,387 122 177 859 143 27 9 81 90 Bonded grain in the United States July 
= — are — to the eastern Galveston 18 207 ‘a 14, 1945, in bushels (000's omitted): 
pro Sales in the prairie provinces chinsc 87 bee < - r 227 — J iat _— 
a small. Quotations: Manitoba and caianumeaine 1776 1,294 85 62 65 29 14 : Balti m be yp ee ed arl’y 
Saska wan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta Kansas City 19,903 1,176 78 18 110 164 131 199 ic la ah ae visite 
mpi 50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- Milwaukee ........... 2,428 | 73 3 2 .. 144 3,278 (1,81 8s lll eee wade 
ount levators and warehouses $3 extra. Minneapolis .......... 13.357 207 3 29 812 2.429 79 ooo Se a Sale she “eS 
D eveveR bie od 2 ~ 2 4 J —_ EEC E ,293 j ba 
Vancouver: Domestic demand continues New Orleans ......... 795 622 4 36 . 12 262 CHIGEEG cosccses 790 232 
fairly substantial, although it is down oe 855 103 2 14 20 1 ‘A 13 Afloat ae 
som peak levels established early in CGN svcccccvccsuses 4,434 1,569 102 32 5 100 82 41 Duluth . 
the ye Chief use of millfeed at present Peoria . 343 430 es ‘7 “s 51 79 Lakes . 02 ri 
ok tn eeding mashes, which are much Philadelphia 675 1,840 39 46 9 148 40 21 ‘ Milwauke ae : 333 
Desi ‘in comparison with feed grains. St. Louis 487 4,398 601 234 61 21 54 129 40 New York ...... 969 33 67 
cee ire getting fair supplies from west- Sioux City 86 42 111 1 17 5 41 1 9 a 314 
a Bw are still unable to maintain St. Joseph $11 2,734 966 617 267 2 16 13 34 Philadelphia 1,696 ‘ 
tatcte - on the floor and still are main- Wichita C68 46450 60008 4,596 6,134 3 4 1 “3 148 41 —— comes 
aa) Rig Big ncomgen yee’ on ~ ol RMON 6008 ¥-6020560 665% 459 437 72 2 ° 264 . Totals se eeeeee 12,135 724 
nen ¢ an joes 7m on a cas car asis; ‘ : : = os = + as —m July 7, § 10,439 948 
, Shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. ee 69,451 112,772 9,957 11,986 8,427 4,409 5,065 19,053 12,678 5,781 July 15, 1944 9,633 329 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 214c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 

































HELP WANTED HELP WANTED 
Vv v 


WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 500- 
bbl mill, making mostly family flour, 
Kansas wheat. Address 7332, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














OPPORTUNITY 






An opportunity that comes WANTED — HEAD MILLER WHO IS 
but a few times in a life- capable of installing and operating feed 
* — ‘fa i = plant. Fine steady position for right man. 
time for a certified public ac Address 7441, The Northwestern Miller, 





Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





countant or a good man with 
equal training and experi- 
ence, having a good knowl- 
edge of grain and milling ac- 
counting, plus the ability to 
handle people. 

Permanent—opportunity for 







REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR PROVEN 
flour salesmen New York State-Pennsyl- 
vania territory. Contact Standard Mill- 
ing Co., 1442 Marine Trust Building, Buf- 
falo 3, New York. 










GRAIN ACCOUNTANT—KNOWLEDGE OF 







further advancement to ex- account sales, advances, and hedging pro- 
ecutive responsibilities—good cedure desired, Permanent position; can 

develop into buying position. Address 
pay. 7429, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
Position is open now and apolis 2, Minn, 
































prompt application neces- 

sary WANTED—SECOND MILLER, NOT OVER 
9 ie 15 vears of age, for a 3,000-sack Kansas 
Address 7413, The North- hard wheat mill in a good city. Good 


western Miller, 612 Board of wages with time and one half over 40 
: - F wi hours Give experience and references 


Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, in reply Unless you are serious in mak- 
ing a change, please do not answer Ad 
Mo. dress 7434, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis 2, Minn 








WANTED PLANT ENGINEER—TO TAKE 
charge of boiler room, process steam only, 
electrical, sheet metal, maintenance and 


WANTED 


Sales representative on a good service departments in large mill. Please 

P rs o..% give full information as to experience, 
salary basis for Virginia and ability, etc., in first letter. Some knowl 
northern North Carolina. We edge of milling preferable but not neces- 
have well established brands in a, hese 
that area with a complete line Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 


of spring and hard winter bak- 
ery flour, as well as fast selling 
family and other packaged food 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
: v 


items. 
FLOUR SALES MANAGER, EFFICIENT, 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING co. aggressive. Also thoroughly experienced 


5020 Shreve Avenue in production, sales promotion and dis- 
ST. LOUIS 15, MISSOURI tribution of commercial poultry, dairy, 


hog feeds and concentrates, desires 
change; years with leading mills. Ex- 


cellent Address 7424, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
For soya bean plant in Minneso- 
ta. Will pay over $10,000. 


have grain buying and selling ex- 











references 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 

—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
Must two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















perience. All replies strictly con- 
fidential. 7443, The | 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 


MILLS FOR SALE 
v 








Address 








FAITH MILLING CO., P. O. TWIN VAL- 
e) Minn n Red River Valley vicinity. 
Modern equipped 75-bbl flour and feed 
mill, rebuilt 1917 Dam and diesel power. 
Trade established since 1910. Two resi- 

SECOND MILLER WANTED FOR 2,000 dences, 2 warehouses, 5-car garage, 80 
ewt capacity modern Kansas mill, making acres land with property. Sudden death 
family and bakery flour. Steady work, of owner Reasonable terms. Write or 
plenty overtime, excellent town, reason- wire Erma Juhl, Mahnomen, Minn. 


able rent, good schools and _ churches. 


lis 2, Minn. 











Subsidy 


(Continued from page 9.) 


occur, it is possible that certain of 
the meat subsidies might be with- 
drawn to correspond to gains in the 
cost of living index which were made 
at the expense of reduced prices for 
fresh fruits and vegetables. In short, 
subsidies will be reduced as prices 
fall. To support this statement it 
was learned the contemplated sub- 
sidy price action on lamb will not 
involve an increase in price at re- 
tail but will involve direct subsidy 
payments to the producers. 

One government official believed 
that the first break in the subsidy 
policy would involve meat, with but- 
ter next on the list, although he 
admitted that as_ circumstances 
changed it might be necessary to 
depart from the present planning. 





Payment to Producer 

Representative Spence of Kentucky 
has introduced a bill that would 
transfer food subsidy payments from 
the Defense Supplies Corp. to the 
Department of Agriculture’s Com- 
modity Credit Corp. The bill’s spon- 
sor says it has been the contention 
of both the flour and meat industries 
that “subsidy” is a misnomer and 
that the government handouts to 
processors are merely “payments” 
and not subsidies. The legislation 
would put the funds now available 
to DSC at the disposal of CCC, which 
has the mechanics to make payments 
direct to producers. The DSC has 
not been provided with such powers. 

A letter from the secretary of ag- 
riculture to Representative Spence 
urged that the bill be enacted into 
law with the utmost speed to take 
care of pending lamb subsidy pay- 
ments. There would not be an in- 
crease in the amount of money avail- 
able for subsidy payments demanded 
by the shift of responsibility, says 
Mr. Spence. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKER-ALLIED TOURNAMENT 
Milwaukee, Wis. — Approximately 
60 bakers and allied tradesmen were 
guests at a “thank you” party given 
by Lester Strachota, operator of lo- 
cal recreational facilities, at North 
Hills Country Club, July 17. The 
baker-allied men were members of 
the Neighborhood Bakers Bowling 
League which bowls at the Strachota 
lanes. The afternoon was devoted 
to a golf tournament, the evening 
to cards and other entertainment, 
and a buffet luncheon was served. 
In the golf match, Strachota had 
low gross score with 85, followed by 
Harold Dohmeyer and J. Hansen, 








Smith Co., and K. Halverson, baker. 
93; Art Forsman, Red Star Yeas; 
& Products Co., 96; Clyde Buckles 
Hobart Sales & Service, 97; Lloyd 
Coppersmith, baker, 98. The annua] 
bowling league schedule will get un- 
derway in September, with the close 
of the baker-allied golf season. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS SALES Up 

New York, N. Y.—The net sales oj 
Standard Brands, Inc., and _ subsidi- 
aries operating in the United States 
were $129,553,600 for the first six 
months of this year, according io , 
recent statement by James S. Adams 
president of the firm. This compares 
with $112,672,307 for the correspon 
ing period last year, or an increas 
of approximately 15%. Profit, before 
provision for federal income and ex. 
cess profits taxes, amounted to 815, 
396,823, an increase of approxims tel) 
40% over the same period in {944 
The net income, after taxes and 
preferred dividend requirements, 
amounted to $1.42 per share on th 
outstanding common stock, an in- 
crease of approximately 19% over 
the comparable period in 1944. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by n 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside } 
the Northwest, in sacks, with com, 
figures for the previous weeks: 

June July July 
0 7 14 
Five mills ... 42,428 25,028 


Four mills 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipment 
Receipts and shipment of mill 
the principal distributing center 
wet ending July 21, in tons, wit 


parisons 


Minneapolis ar ‘ ; 17,25 
Kansas City . $25 150 5,7 
Philadelphia A 160 160 

Milwaukee as . 1,t 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


hipments and stock 
or 


Receipts, 
at principal primary points ) tl 
ended July 21 in thousand bushe 
comparisons 
teceipts Shipments 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1 
48 225 5 20 1 


Minneapolis 18 
76 3 , ; 1 


Duluth ..cs.s 76 6 





THE CROWN BAG CO. | 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 
—— 





—; 





A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








—_— 





DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants ~ 


BUILDERS 










All replies confidential. Address 7412, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicage, Ill, 


GRAIN BUYER—POSITION FOR YOUNG 
man with knowledge of grain purchase, 
transfer and grading. Permanent post- 
war employment. Excellent opportuni- 
ties for advancement. Give full details 
in reply requesting immediate interview. 
Salary $200 per month Address 7428, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 































WANTED—GOOD SECOND MILLER FOR 
our new 300-bbl waterpower mill, making 
principally family flour. Easy work, 
steady employment. No objection to eld- 
erly man if active and in good health. 
Lowell is attractive small town near 
Grand Rapids. Good living conditions. 
Cost of living comparatively low. Ad- 
dress King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 





Cc 
FLOURS “qvicts 
Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Solt Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 











—4 








MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, ce 












FLOUR 


FOR 





15 WEST 10TH STREET = 


KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 






EVERY 
PURPOSE 









July 25, 1945 


bakers, 91; Henry Fritz, Chapman & 
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ey BAKER FLOURS that give 
| OLY peace of mind 
in your 

























SALINA, 


KANSAS 











In these times it is particularly important to buy wheat from 
those who know. Our experience may be valuable to you. 
F.C. VIN ENT, Cl no} the I 1 @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
PJ. FI [ZPATRICK, V I lent established good reputation and a 
F L. NUHRMAN t I present experienced management. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








y | POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The Quality Insurance in 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


In the long run costs 
you nothing, pays you 
handsomely. 


oo 


% 
—<t, ~ ; Sai oy gt : e. a q . 
Re er “| 4 @ a “\ , 
os Ree & a ee 4 a Nall Li dca feed. 
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“ FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address AS x ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 














Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
















WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














SINCE I8OI ;- 
THE LEADING NAME 








CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 



































daa Names "yg OATS = WHEAT-1e 
LVIE FLouR ROYAL HO BLEND AT GERM ‘. 
rt FAMOUS yitA-B. WHE CEREAL 
BUFFALO L— 








Mills at 


Raine. 
ooive moves «= THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED sown. roe wuuan 


WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


.m MONTREAL CANADA NEDIGNE HAT 




















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Cable 
Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


Toronto, 


Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


SHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 












- 











aioe 
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=~] we: 
- CABLE: LAKURON y TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


C.N.R. Photo 


PURITY *« THREE STARS oo nit EEE use 


In these historic parliament buildings 


efforts to unionize the Maritime Pro- 
a” Bil N vinces eventually resulted in a greater 
union, the Dominion of Canada. 


Although the smallest of Canada’s 
provinces, scenic Prince Edward Island 
is the most densely populated. Deep 

G °g E AT W t S T inlets and tidal streams, a source of ever- 
lasting delight to tourists, teem with fish 
and lobsters. An open, sandy loam is 
fertile, yielding annually crops of oats, 

B AT T L t potatoes, turnips and other staple pro- 
duce. Silver fox farms send fine pelts to 
the United States, Europe and the rest of 
MA i T L A N D Canada. Prince Edward Island’s fac- 
tories produce many of the daily necessi- 
ties of the people of the province. 

HH U *T@) N Though small in size, Prince Edward 
Island’s contribution to Canada’s past 
has been great. The future of this island 
province is bright. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


iis) BAGS corm fa 
JUTE COTTON 7 
- BAGS BAGS 


| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 


| ia A, Ractories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited A 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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es Cable Address: ‘"FORTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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Since 1857 


CANADIAN James Kichardsan & Sons 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR ftrm irre o 


( 













WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “SJAMESRICH’ 


ROLLED OATS 











OATMEAL 
MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 





Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


a ; Grain and 
2. Feeds 


Cy \ gol 

* W. S. KIMPTON & SONS : 
ECB MC | Flow Miles | AY 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA TORONTO, CANADA 


sd 4 4 Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 
Mills Limited — 
Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
ASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL «© ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” *“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘‘WoLMACcs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Cable Address: 








“DOMFLOUR"” 


“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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. 
Head Office: 
10, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


SSS] 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


@ 
Oables: 


“Milligroup” 
London 






LIMITED 


Manufacturers (ia Importers 





. 




















Grain Shippers 


Domestic and Export 


| TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 





Toronto 






— 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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- Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


rarey ug Stre et: Kast 


L__ ge ORONTO, Cc AN ADA 





















Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Fi 


’ Ex ce in 
Expo mite eile ndlit _- 


Western pasem ance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F..G, Genel rng hcg » BED 
Ro aoa ~) Ba ok BI Bl :. Toronto, Canada 
ai ot pe "aia 


erican Agen 
iil Jobe Stre a, Wow Te rk 
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GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE AppDREss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNry 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











FATE 


ARE YOU TEMPTING 


Do Your New 
Employees Know The 
Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 


to new workers. 


These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 


prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 


should know. 


Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 


ness, or indifference. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FL 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








LIBERTY 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 


FLOUR 











A very shy high school boy one 
day, much to his parents’ surprise, 
slicked up his hair and went out. 
When they asked where he was go- 
ing, he answered, casually: 

High School Boy: Over to see 
Mildred. 

They had hardly recovered from 

their surprise when he walked back 
in. 
Father: Well, didn’t you see her? 
High School Boy: Oh, yes, and she 
would have seen me, too, if I hadn’t 
ducked behind the garage. 


¢¢ ¢ 


A very small boy came home de- 
jectedly from his first day at school. 
“Ain’t goin’ tomorrow,” he said. 
“And why not?” asked his mother. 
“Well, I can’t read. I can’t write. 
They won’t let me talk. So what’s 


the use?” 
Modern Version 

Beneath the spreading chestnut tree 

The smith works like the deuce, 
For now he’s selling gasoline, 

Hot dogs and orange juice. 

“Does your father keep the Ten 
Commandments?” 

“I’m not sure, but I think it’s all 
he can do to keep up with the ra- 
tioning regulations.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Jerry: My brother is an expert at 
ribbing. 

Perry: Why doesn’t he go to Holly- 
wood? 

Jerry: It doesn’t rain enough there. 
He’s an umbrella mender. 


¢¢¢ 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observ- 
er: Officer Convicted of Accepting 
Bride. 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Mother: Paul, I think you should 
put some practical things on your 
birthday list. Your brother doesn’t 
play with toys any more and these 
are as good as new. 
Paul (a bit tired of hand-me-downs) 
Ma, will I have to marry his widow 
when he dies? 


¢¢ ¢ 

Mrs: It’s a nice bottle of hair 
tonic, dear. 

Hubby: Oh, 
you, darling. 

Mrs: Yes, I want you to give it to 
your secretary at the office. Her 
hair is coming out rather badly on 
your coat. 


that’s very nice of 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Shopper: I wish to buy a fashion- 
able dress. 
Clerk: Yes, madam, will you have 
it too tight or too short, or both? 


¢¢ ¢ 

Police Sergeant (reporting to his 
chief )—-Chief, I saw a fellow today 
going around a corner on two wheels. 

Chief: Well, did you give him a 
ticket? 

Sergeant: No, sir—you see, he 
was riding a bicycle. 
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Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Whea: 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN, 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA @ ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











aaa ——_ = 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 
| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


| Minneapolis, Minnesota 


a — é 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 

ry Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


M. STANNARD 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


81 Hope Street 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


GLASGOW 





Cable Address: “Coventry,’’ London 


Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 








Subscription Room | 
Se ing Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address ‘“‘Feastanco,’’ London. | 
| 
| 
( \ddress: ‘"TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


EY SMITH 
I Pg) & GRAIN, LTD.) 
irk Lane LONDON,E.C.3 | 
OUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND | 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Co Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley | 
ind Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





118 So. 6th St. 


FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


IMPORTER OF ALL 
Samples 
Bankers: Nederlandsche 





| FLOUR 


Provenierssingel 81A 
| (Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXCOHEN 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 
C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: 


“Glencairn,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR emenvinn 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


FLOUR, 


163, 
Address: 


GLASGOW 


“Goldenglo,”’ 


Hope Street, 


Cable Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 
KINDS OF 
and Offers Solicited 


Handel Mij. N. V. 


FELIX COHEN 


IMPORTERS SINCE 








Vos) 


1908) 
FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 


1879 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: “‘Pui.ip,’’ Dundee 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Minneapolis, Minn. 





Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


| Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoMA,’’ Glasgow 
Low Grades and Francis M. Franco Flour Specialists ?2ufocr" HUBERT J. HORAN 
Millfeed M. S. Brownold Company roreicn FT .QUR vomesnic 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. FL O UR Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 31st and Chestnut Streets 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


Fit 


444 W 





trand Ave, 








_———— 








—-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic £ L oO U 34 Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 


500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 





FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, IU. 






S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South ' 
plus Dependable Service 




















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Tv , "w 

KNIGHTON 
Fe en ae) 18s 

NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


on 


im | 





WHITE & COMPANY 


‘“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 










JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 
























ELLY Four 


Merchandisers 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








ONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
C * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
SRMIN ELEVATORS OFFICES 
aan —_ Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 
ye aed “ Chicago Enid Galveston 
St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 


ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 

















MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





DULUTH | 











344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 





Abilene Flour Mills Co. .........+.- 
A Acme-Evans Co. ...cccscccccccsoes 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. .....eseeeeeeeeees 
American Bakers Machinery Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .....++++++ 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. ...----seeeereeereee 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


(Belfast), Ltd..... 


Baker Perkins, Inc. .......+++++e0% 

Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Belan, Mathew C. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. He. ..csecccscesveccceseccenss 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. ...+++seeeeees 
Borden Co. wecceccecceccnecccceccecese 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. ..eeesreccseseccece 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. ceccecceesereeeees 
Brey & Sharpless .....--++-+eeseererees 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. S., Co. 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. 


Cameron, John F., & Co. .......... 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 
Cargill, Inc. 
Carr, P. E. 


Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. .... 
Chandler, Arther L., & Co. ......eeeee. 
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Cnapman & Bich Oo... <656.6isdiiawcins 
ee UO RO VE WN 0 Scot Ried oes Cae ee euS 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. ...... 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ........+++. 
ee a, ee ee 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R. 
Citekeaene Biiiline CG. ..c cic ccctcecvcsee 
ESO Se HES. “SG s eri vai ence enERe eee 
Caurch @& Dwight Co., Ic. ..rccsceeve 
Coatsworth @& Cooper, Ltd. ...ccecscsece 
Cohen, Felix 
ee ee er eee ee ee eee 
JORGE: “VAG, SAC, a6. 60:6 606 6060608 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ....... 
Columbus Laboratories ... Teer erie e 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ....... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. ...... 
CMORCIRONtE! GPA OO. oi bcc vcesscewssee 
Corn Products Gales Co. onc ciccecescs 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. ..vcccieccese 
ee ae | ee ea ere oe ee 
CPOs OC Freee CORR. 6vk se iiecs ces esses 
See ee, RE 66 6.0.0 OF Nor bao Ewes 
COOMNCON BEM OG. scsi aevisiccvecoes 
Se ET ORES oa oe 4.6 58 TENE EW TSS 
2 ae) a eee eee eae 
D Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
BUCRCION, FN. 00.66 60-0:5046-66 6:0 850% 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 
BO SI, De REAPS ie 9 6:6:6:0-0:6-656-6.0-0-0.6.0- 04.06% 
a el, Mee 444 6-6.6.650.0:6:0 bree ewes 
Be WORK SRP oot o:e5 6006s ee eee 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
RreeeeOn Ge BICKOTE OO. csvicccvcsaewsvicr 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dizie-Portiand Flour Co. ....rccscccses 
epee DiOer BRIS. THC. .cccccccscrecs 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 


Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. oer eT 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. .......... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. 

Dunwoody Institute 
Dutchess Bakers’ Machinery 


COPD. corse 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 

Elkay Products Co. 

Enns Milling Co. 

Entoleter Division, 

& Lighting Co., 

Essmueller Co. 

Evans Milling Co. 


Safety Car Heating 
BUN 60.066 ve veveceve 


nN 
ots 
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4’ Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 
PRPGGORE TOE. .sccssccevecvncs eee 
Feast, C. E., & Co. 
Federal Mill, Ine. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Ce CRG Leer ecatrnce's ¥-0k6eesbee’ 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
‘lour Mills of America, Inc. 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Fr 
F 


ranco, Francis M. 
ulton Bag & Cotton 


i Serer cree ee 


\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ........ 
M Garland Milling Co. 
g3aking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
CSGMOPEE DEORE: EMG. 65-6.2.0008-603088 Cover 


ye A 2 Seer rae eee aie 


ONGTAl BGMIGE CO. cscs ccc ccscwcevses 


ee oo Se 2, Sr ea ee ee 
Globe Milling Co. 
Gooch Milling & 
Goodbody & Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co. 
Bend Milling Company 
Great Gtat Fiowr BEMIS, Titi... ccc cae 
Greenbank. TH. Ju & CO. ceecscssccsses 
I Haaky Mfg. Co. 
Habel, Armbruster & 
PINGING. “TD, saccues cate cieccegus 
col ae fae” Se eS ee eee ee eae 
Hammond Bag & 
Handees Co 
Milling Co. 


Co., 


Great 


Larsen Co.... 


FEENEY Pete OG; 6h 5560s 602 0080-0 
Harris Bros. & 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Henkel Flour Mills 
Higginsville Flour 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Ine.... 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Houston Milling Co. 

Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc. ¥ 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 


Fumigant Co., Ine. 


Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc. ......... 
Innis, Speiden & Co. ... 
International Milling Co 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., Co.... 
Jewell, L. R., & 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. - 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Ine, 


oo: Ph 
. 2, Sei 


Milling Co. 


Joseph, 
Junction ab eee nas 
K Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co, 
Kansas Flour Mills Company ...... 
Milling Co. Mee ore 
Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Flour Co. 
William, 
Percy, Bag 
W. S., 


City 


Kansas 


Milling Co. 
Sits REDS S56 0: 60.0,6:6:0.55:0 


Kelly 
Kelly, 
Kent, 
Kimpton, 
King, H. H., Flour 
King Midas Flour 
King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 
La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
zakeside Milling Co., 
ee, H. D., Flour Mills Co. 
ever Bros. Co. ceeccces 
exington Mill & Elevator Co 
zong, W. E., Co. 
Merrill, Pierce, 
GPGORIGRE ©0.,. INCiii00680si0-0 
Beeiae CO...6566. 


BAS GO 066056065 
Mills 


— 
u 


synch, 
syon & 
sysie, J. C., 


|” pene seman ee © 0 ee 
4 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........ 
McVeigh & Co. 
Milling Co. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
mearenh @& MCLSMMAM, INC... ccaccccve 
Mennel Milling Co. 
a a eee ear a ees 
Merrill, Harold A. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.... 
Moore-Beaver Grain Co... .cciccsccccsee 
BAOETIM, Sete Beeg WE Git io oaic bcc cécesccs 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 
Cotton 


N National 
& nu, MAERUA RATER CETTE 


National Grain Yeast Corp. 
DOs, Ws ny GE Gbise here ce ecb eetedose 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co........ceees 
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Newton Milling & Elevator Co.....,. 
Noblesville Milling Co. ......scccees. 
bes Be Oo Se 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
POGWCU, Wes OO. sceicc chet bsencice 
Northern Publishing Co. ..........,. 
ie dee > ee 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............ Co 
Mulomoline Odi; THE ..6.6<ccbeccces 
@) Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 
Omega Machine Co. .....ssecce. 
P Page, Thomas, Mill Co. ........ 
Paniplue Company ..i..cicccex. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ..... 
Ponristons, Fi Bi; CB. 6 <6 600 s6-0 ses. 
ee, ee ee 
Premer Bee CG, 06668 vesee eck 
Puser, Ghee, & O6:, IGiooiciicccces 
Rvsreeee PPD: no ob 00000 ca ees 
Puy BE TE bn cckeravrcecs; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Colun 
Ohemica! Division 24.66 .cccc cece 
Ri ea ee 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prime, Pranic B., Corp: isiccesass 
Precter Ge GAMAGIS 66 6608-6 oicko6 ssc 
Q Quaker Oats Company ........ 
R Red River Milling Co. ......... 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wite BEING CG... .cccsscivres 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd. 
PereaseeeOUNs BRC. TOG. 606s 0bne 6068 
MIGGGs PADS DOM. ..ccicdseccadan 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
mopiNeOn BNE Co. 6.6.2:60:00% 6-080. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
ROGneGy MUMS CO. 6666 éscidiaeses 
Rogers Bros, Seed Co... 6. cccccccas 
FEOGR BRI 50s 5.656 oe sce 945500 k0 ees 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........ 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ......... 
ROUGGON BEMNNE OO. ook cvcasues 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co......... 
S St. Cloud Milling Co.......4..6. 
& St. Joseph Testing Laboratories 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
St. Regis Paper Co. ...cecece 
Saxony Mills eeee eT ee ee 
Schneider, W. H., Co. vicesevces 
Schultz, Baujan & Co 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 


Security Milling Co., Ine. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 


ger Mills 





Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc.... 
Shevelove, J. J. ....« en 

Shert, J. § PUNE OGi.siicses 
Siebel Institute of Technology 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Flour, Feed & Grain 


Laboratories 





nith, Sidney, 


Southwestern 





BINGE, TAG. 66066-6500 d80~0s 
ION, Ba O46. 6044.64.65 he ee. 

Spokane Flour Mills Co..... 

Springfield Milling Corp. ..... 


Staley Milling Co. se Sad 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-)\ 
BRR COA) kk 4 nec cee es cdue 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 
Standard Milling Co. ..cicicicccss 
Stannard, Collins & Co. .......... 
ECEVOUM, “BOGUN. 66 '0.0 66.6 60606-06006 6¥K 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc 
DUGUNE WG 56 cos wsinn cesseeré 
DUCPGEIOM GIGI CO... ic.8 ese ewee cess 
ig) ae Se «a 2): ee 
Sullivan & Kennedy ............. 
PACS WO NOG, bas 6 awd aeieses ss 


T Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. 

Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. S. 

Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & 
Toronto Elevators, 
Transit 


Tri-State 


Grain Co. 
Milling Co. 
Machine Co. 


Twin City 


U Unimann Grain Oo. ..sscecees 
J Union Machinery Co. ........ 
i eae Sees 
Growers, 
i ao. Se 


Universal 
United Grain 
Urban, George, 


Valier & Spies Milling Compan 





Van Dusen Harrington Co.... 
Victor Chemical Works .......... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp 
VOREG- Bee Gs 6566 heb ec 5048 


Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 


oo Milling Co. .. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...¢ 





Walnut Creek Milling Co. ...... 
Wamego Milling Co. .....-cceees 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .......... 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ...... 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co 
Western Assurance Co. ........5.:. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., L 
Western Milling Co. ..c.cccccees 
Western Star Mill Co. ceccccscsses 
White, Bod wcsvcccsccsccscesesoes 
WRIES & OO. csvcsvccvesavcccssaes 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co........ 
Wichita Flour Mills Co..........++ 
Williams Brog@, C0. sccccccccccsece 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc....... 
Work Beet GI. kceseeseaeesoece 
Woods Mts. Ooi, LtG: ccsccacsues 



















This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


ny..-- YPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A 
This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 
rate of ¥2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
Ibs. of flour. 


This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron and is com- 
pounded to be fed at the rate of % oz. 
of N-RICHMENT.-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 


NA-117 















IMENT TROUBLES 


Wey SiRVICk 


Correct flour enrichment 
depends on the concentrate itself, 
proper methods of application and 
dependable equipment; N-A's 3- 
Way Service meets these require- 
ments with: 

1. N-RICHMENT-A“*, with its 

10% safety factor 
2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 


Just call your local W&T Represen- 
tative to ‘check your enrichment 
troubles” with N-A’s 3-Way Service. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


N TERPVA FERRE WAC rik NE 
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BELLEVILLE9 @ NEW JERSEY 


Represented in Principal Cities 












IS HE REALLY SLOW? 


never happen do happen in many 
American homes. 


# 


it 


P 
» 4 
é a 





with the help of a committee of 
educators. 
These materials are soon to be 


Surveys show that many children 
are handicapped in their schoolwork 
by improper diets 


Obviously, there is no single 
answer to the problem of better 
nutrition in America, but authori- 


tested with the cooperation of a 
number of rural, suburban and 


ties agree that part of the answer 


city schools. 





It has been amply demonstrated 
that children deprived of proper 
food, children fed haphazardly, 
sent off to school with little or no 
breakfast, cannot learn as fast, or 
retain what they learn as well, as 
children whose diets are good. 

Yet survey after survey shows 


that all these things which should tive 


is nutrition education. 

Here at General Mills we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
in teaching good nutrition to school 
children . . . materials which will 
be based on the latest authorita- 
information 


and 


perfected 


The results of our tests will be 
reported to you on these pages in 
the months to come. We invite 
your comments and suggestions, 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 
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SAD @ . § 
a _ — . 
ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLES some GRAPEFRUIT... or raw VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. raw, dried, cooked, 
or canned. At least one Atleastoneservingaday. frozen or canned. Two or 


serving a day. more servings a day. 





MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
2 day for all others 








\ ZS. , = 

Bes Od he < )] 
eS eee | 
MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordriedbeans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 





BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
...natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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‘One of a series of ads appearing : 


in educational, medical and health 














